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HEARING ON UNDERSTANDING VIOLENT CHILDREN 



April 28, 1998 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Conunittee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 P.M., in Room 2175, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Frank Riggs [Chairman of the Subconunittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Riggs, Greenwood, Peterson, Payne, Roemer, Scott, Kucinich, and 
McCarthy. 

Staff present: Sally Lovejoy, Senior Education Policy Advisor; Lynn Selmser, Professional 
Staff; Rich Stombres, Legislative Assistant; Alex Nock, Minority Legislative Associate; 

Roxana Folescu, Minority Staff Assistant; Cheryl Johnson, Minority Legislative Associate, and 
June Harris, Minority Education Coordinator. 

Chairman Riggs, [presiding] Tm calling the Subcommittee to order, and I want thank my 
colleagues for their attendance and participation and want to thank our audience for being here 
as well today. I'm sure I join with my colleagues in telling our witnesses that we very much 
look forward to their timely and. I'm sure, insightful testimony on the very important topic 
before the House Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families today, which is an 
endeavor to understand violent children, and to do that in light of the recent tragic episodes of 
youth violence that have taken place in and around schools in rural communities in the country. 

I'm Frank Riggs, and I represent the first district of California and chair the Subcommittee. 

And before I became a Congressman, in my previous life, and I guess I could say in the real 
world, I worked as a police officer and deputy sheriff in California law enforcement for a 
number of years. And I want to tell you that I am personally, despite my professional 
background in law enforcement, amazed at the increasingly violent acts that our children 
commit. This was certainly not a part of my experience as a law enforcement officer. Those 
incidences when youitg people, particularly young people at such a tender age, were involved 
in violem crimes perpetrated on their peers were very, very rare. It seems to, however, have 
become more commonplace, and, therefore, as I look back on my experience in the late 
1970's, early 1980's, in law enforcement, I really must shake my head at how much California 
and how much American society has changed in so little time. 

This Subcommittee has been working now for a period of a year and a half about the entire 
length of this current session of Congress, the 105th meeting of Congress in our country's 
history, to enact legislation that would help prevent and reduce juvenile crime. 
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We've had an opportunity to hear from researchers, law enforcement officials, prosecutors, 
social workers, and individuals that operate prevention programs for young people at risk of 
engaging in deviant or delinquent behavior. We've heard from individuals around the country 
to operate successful prevention and intervention programs, and we’ve also heard from those, 
and there are many voices, both in and out of Congress, who advocate increased penalties for 
violent crimes perpetrated by young people, and so that our young people who are present here 
today know exactly what I'm talking about. They advocate trying more young people as adults 
under our criminal and juvenile justice system when they commit serious, oftentimes violent, 
felony crimes for which they could be incarcerated in prisons if they committed those same 
acts as adults. However, there hasn't been enough focus, in my opinion, on why children 
commit violent crimes. 

And I want to say at the outset of our hearing today that we're really gathered here largely at 
the initiative of Congressman Jim Greenwood, my colleague from Pennsylvania who worked 
with me, and Congressman Bobby Scott from Virginia, in crafting a bipartisan juvenile crime 
control measure that is both tough on punishment and smart on prevention. And Bobby, who 
will be acting as the ranking Democrat today, just whispered on the side to me that I should 
also mention Congressman Marty*-Matthew Martinez, my good friend who is the ranking 
Member of the Subcommittee who also played a very instrumental role in crafting that 
legislation. 

In fact, it was when we were in southern California to conduct a Held hearing on the 
legislation, in or near Congressman Martinez's district, that we heard juvenile probation and 
law enforcement officials talk about "kids in pajamas." And this was a kind of a term that they 
used to describe the phenomenon of the younger siblings who were present in the home, 
oftentimes dressed in their pajamas, as the older sibling was being t^en into custody. 

This official who told us about the "pajama kids” was talking about the necessity of going 
beyond merely taking into custody the young person charged with the crime to actually target 
the younger siblings in the household who, as a result in part of their sibling’s behavior, were 
very much at risk of also becoming involved in delinquent or criminal activity and often at risk 
of becoming, if you will, the next generation of juvenile offenders. 

We know this isn’t an easy job. We know that successful juvenile crime control programs 
have to focus on education, job training, after-school activities as methods of preventing 
juvenile crime. 

I’d like to believe that the legislation, the bipartisan legislation, that we crafted is both tough 
on punishment and smart on prevention. It focuses a lot on, as I’ve alluded, on early 
intervention. 

But I’m also hopeftil that today's wimesses can shine additional light on this topic. In 
particular, I hope that we will be able to hear from them if they know, or if there’s a way to 
determine, the precursors of violent behavior stenuning from factors that manifest themselves 
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in individual families and in society as a whole. 

As I mentioTOd, our legislation has passed the House of Representatives. Maybe I didn't 
mention that, but it did on an overwhelming basis, or overwhelmingly bipartisan basis, and is 
now pending in the United States Senate. And we might use the occasion of today's hearing to 
urge our colleagues in the Senate, or the other body, as we refer to them, to give this 
legislation the priority attention that it deserves. 



Just a couple of other quick background facts before I recognize my colleagues, in particular, 
because I see that we have so many young people here today: 

We know that the recent shootings were very young children, sometimes as young as ages 13 
and 11, who have been charged with committing violent acts. There has been a fair amount of 
speculation in the media as to why these young people act in such a violent manner with 
seemingly little remorse, or even understanding, of the consequences of their actions. 

According to the Uniformed Crime Reports, which are published by the FBI and the 
Department of Justice, in 1996 alone— I guess these are the most recent statistics that are 
available— there were a total of 102,231 arrests of children and youth under the age of 18, that 
is to say, under the age of adulthood, for violent crimes; 1,344 of these youth were under the 
age of 10. That just doesn't seem possible to me because 1 have a very precocious daughter 
who is 11 going on 21. 

[Laughter.] 

And 6,610 crimes were committed by young people ages 10 to 12. 

Although adolescent years are often viewed as years of turmoil, especially for the parents— 
[Laughter.] when youth are more prone to be engaged in delinquent acts, the commission of 
violent acts by younger children, younger and younger children, has caused a great deal of 
concern among the law enforcement community and others working with our young people. 

In addition, there's growing alarm about the severity of the acts, the violent acts, in our 
Nation s schools, and concern has been expressed that children cannot leam, obviously, in an 
environment where they fear for their own safety. 

According to a recent report by the National Center for Education Statistics entitled, "Violence 
and Discipline Problems in U.S. Public Schools 1996-1997," more than half of U.S. public 
schools reported experiencing at least one crime incident during the course of the school year. 
And 1 in 10 schools reported at least one serious violent crime during that school year. The 
executive summary of the report has been made available to the members of the committee 
and, obviously, is available to the public. 

in order to effectively address the issue of violent behavior in young people, it's important to 
understand, as I said earlier, why youth are inclined to commit violent acts. Over the years, a 
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number of factors have been advanced and linked to youth violence, including child abuse; 
failure to achieve a bonding or attachment with the parent or parents or another adult 
caretaker; the problem of absentee fathers, which is still too widespread in our society; access 
to firearms; media influences, and exposure to violence in the family or even in the local 
community. And again, we are hoping that our witnesses today will discuss these factors and 
successful interventions. 

The last thing that I want to say in my opening comments is that I personally believe that, 
despite all the work that this committee has done on education and prevention initiatives, there 
is nothing more important than personal morality and the lessons that we teach our kids. And 
Tm afraid that too many of our young people are getting a message today from adult role 
models, or particularly those of us in positions of public responsibility. We're in the public 
eye and where I think we should be held up to a higher standard, and we should understand 
that we must conduct ourselves as moral exemplars, especially for our young people. And 
they're getting a message, I think, all too often that's a little bit confused. 

And so I want to say today, unequivocally, to our young people attending and to the young 
people who might view these proceedings that, "The truth matters and character counts," 
despite what you may occasionally hear from Washington. 

The problems that plague our Nation— the problems that plague our Nation arise, in my view, 
primarily from bad moral choices made by adults, whether it's illegitimacy or crime, drugs, 
divorce, drug abuse, child abuse and neglect, pornography, or abortion. It's the full litany, 
and in my personal view, the most pressing issue affecting child welfare— and again. I'll be 
interested to have our witnesses to respond to this point— is family breakdown. 

So, I conclude by suggesting that we need to focus more on the spiritual state of our Nation— 
which is, after all, our real national product— and we can begin that task by making personal 
accountability as important as fiscal accountability in our country. 

With that, I turn to my colleague, the ranking Member of —the acting, ranking Member of the 
Subcommittee today. Congressman Scott, for his opening comments. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I'm pleased to join you and other colleagues at this 
very important hearing. I know all of us are looking forward to the testimony from the expert 
panel of witnesses that are in attendance today. 

Violent behavior by children in youth has always been a concern for educators, parents, and 
ftunilies. However, recent incidents in Jonesboro, Arkansas, and Kentucky, and now in 
Pennsylvania, have brought the extreme scrutiny to the causal factors of violent acts by 
children in youth. Regardless of whether the violent behavior involved guns, knives, or other 
weapons, or whether it happened during the school day, or— as in Edinboro— at a school 
function, all such acts leave many in society— and this Member included— confused and 
saddened. 
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Our research has shown that a history of family violence and abuse of drugs and alcohol can 
contribute to violent behavior. We need to know to what extent other factors also play a role, 
and most importantly, what we can do as legislators and concerned citizens to limit acts of 
violence. 

Earlier, this Congress— as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman— the House, on a bipartisan basis, 
approved a juvenile justice bill which was the culmination of many hours of work between 
myself. Chairman Riggs, ranking Member Martinez, and Representative Greenwood. This bill 
centered heavily on prevention rather than punishment, reinforcing the family and community 
rather than tearing it apart. 

Unfortunately, the House also passed another juvenile justice bill. That bill focused entirely on 
the punishment side of the delinquency equation. 

Clearly, there are differences of opinion as to which focus to take in reducing violent behavior 
among our children. We already lock up more children and more adults than anywhere on 
earth. So obviously, the punishment side has gotten all that we can possibly get from a 
juvenile delinquency prevention basis, and we need to focus more on the prevention initiatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I noticed from the witness list that this list of witnesses is uncharacteristic and 
a stark contrast to the witnesses we usually have on criminal justice issues because their 
background is from a scientific perspective, research based, and will provide us with some 
things we can actually do to reduce crime, rather than the presentations that we usually get 
which are basically an emotional appeal to help us get elected. 

So I'm looking forward to some constructive testimony from the witnesses, and I want to 
congratulate you on your selection of witnesses and look forward to their testimony today. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Riggs. Thank you. Congressman Scott, and I just want to, again, say for the record 
that our legislation, H.R. 1818, would not have moved through the House with such 
overwhelmingly bipartisan support without the hard work of Congressman Scott. He was 
absolutely key to drafting that legislation. 

I next turn to Congressman Greenwood, but before I recognize him for his opening remarks, I 
want to sort of make a— if you will— a housekeepii^ statement, or administrative statement. 

At the conclusion of Members' openii^ statements. I'm goii^ to ask Coi^ressman Greenwood 
to take the Chair and conduct the rest of today's Subcommittee hearing. I intend to stay. I'm 
very much looking forward to the testimony of our witnesses, but I think it's more appropriate, 
since we wouldn't be convened today without Jim's leadership on this particular issue, that he 
chair the remainder of the Subcommittee hearing. Congressman Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for that courtesy. It's very much 
appreciated. 
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There has been juvenile crime forever. There have been acts of violence perpetrated by young 
people. There have been seriously mentally ill children who have committed horrific acts. But 
the reason that I thought we should have this hearing is that the recent series of incidences of 
shootings on schoolyards seems to me to tell us something that I can't quite get my arms 
around, and that's why we've asked these experts to come in and try to give us a hand. 

There is something about the level of the detachment from the consequences of this behavior 
that strikes m? as profoundly different from what our world has known before. There is 
something about the ability of these kids to objectify their victims. It strikes me as very 
different. There's something about the randomness of the choice of victims. These weren't 
people of which necessarily grudges were held or there was some history of conflict, but just 
the terrible randomness that has produced this range of behavior that seems to me to be just 
outside of the matins of what we're used to. It just seems to be a lack of bookends, if you 
will, to the behavior that kids, our young kids, are contemplating. 

The purpose of our hearing today is to begin to gain a better understanding of what causes 
certain children to commit particularly deadly crimes. 

I want to thank each of our witnesses ahead of time for joining us as we seek to make sense of 
this profoundly disturbing phenomena. 

This is not you're academics, but this is not an academic exercise for us. On the contrary, 
there's an urgency to our purpose here. The senseless and tragic schoolyani murders in recent 
months has caused every American to answer a question for which we have no answer and that 
is why. 

Research has pointed to both frunily and cultural factors such as child abuse, failure to bond 
with parent or significant other, media violence — I'd add Nintendo and that sort of what's 
available on the computers, absent fathers, peer influences, the availability of firearms, 
exposure to family and community violence, and there's also been the note in these recent 

casesthatthei^rpetratorsofthesecrimeshaveallbeenmales. What does that tell us? And 
nearly— up until this last incident, the victims were all schoolgirls and female teachers. What 
can we understand about that? 

In just the past few days, an eighth grade student from a rural school district in my own State 
of Pennsylvania, stands accused of murdering a teacher he may not even have known. And we 
were all stunned, I think, by the videotapes of the young man in the back seat of a police car 
within, I assume, an hour of these cold-blooded murders laughing and looking for some sort of 
reaction from his peers. 

This comes hard on the heels of another deadly encounter where two young boys from 
Arkansas— one as young as II— turned a schoolyard, their own schoolyard, into a killing field. 
Jonesboro, Arkansas; Stamps, Arkansas; Paducah, Kentucky; Norwalk, California; Pearl, 
Mississippi; and now little Edinboro, Pennsylvania, will no longer be remembered for their 
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school s championship seasons, but for the deadly, senseless violence that happened there. 

And as frightening as this is, these are not mere isolated incidences. Our witnesses already 
know what I am about to say, but it bears repeating. Nearly 3 million thefts and violent crimes 
occurred on, or near, school campuses in 1993, alone. Guns in schools have reached the point 
where approximately one in four major school districts now use metal detectors for the 
entrance of the children to the buildings. Between 1985 and 1992, the number of homicides 
committed by young people doubled. How ironic this awful and senseless violence takes place 
against a backdrop of a nation whose wealth is unparalleled, whose military might is 
unchallenged, whose technology is unsurpassed, and whose opportunity for an abundant future 
is unmatched. 

I have been pondering in recent months the strange dichotomy between our wealth of things 
and the increasing poverty of our culture. And I am increasingly reminded of the words of 
Charles Dickens when he begins the "Tale of Two Cities." it was, he wrote, "The best of times 
and it was the worst of times. " 

I began—the Chairman mentioned he has a career in law enforcement. I began my career as a 
social worker and where I worked with troubled children, abused children, neglected children, 
and with their families. And I know from experience, how traumatized children can become. 
But, I will tell you that nothing has prepared me— or I don’t think any of us— for a nation in 
which an average of approximately 14 children, nearly 1 every 100 minutes, dies each day 
from a violent act. 



While this violence is deeply disturbing, it is important to remember it is not the norm. 
Millions of our sons and daughters will have a happy and productive school year again this 
year. They’ll play in the schoolyard. They’ll join the chess club. They'll compete in girls' 
softball leagues. They’ll go to dances, and they’ll play with their friends. And they're not 
planning to steal anyone's "Walkman," they’re planning to steal second base. And if they die 
in school, it will only be of embarrassment. 

But unless we understand the causes behind the alarming number of violent acts by young 
children, then we will watch these horrific scenes repeated across our Nation. Our obligation 
is to try to understand why some children become so completely detached from acts of deadly 
violence and whether the causes of this violence are, in fact, affecting all of our children. 

And we look forward to the witnesses testifying. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

Chairman Riggs. Thank you, Jim, for your eloquent opening statement. Congressman 
Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. I, first of all, want to join my ranking Member 
today, Mr. Scott, from the State of Virginia, in holding out our hands as Democrats to the 
Republican party on a very, very serious issue and extend all the helping hands that we can in 
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trying to find some solutions to this vexing and growing problem in our nation. 

As a father of three children, and as a representative that represents thousands of children in 
my home State of Indiana, I worry when my children go to school with a cold. I worry when 
my children get called a name on the playground. I worry if my children miss a couple days 
of school and fall behind in their academics. It is almost unfathomable to me to have to begin 
to worry—as some of our parents are across this country— about the impact on safety for our 
children simply surviving in school. Simply surviving from guns or violence. 

So I think that this effort to try to understand better this growing violence in our Nation's 
school, try to understand better what causes it, try to better understand why children resort to 
this, try to better understand how we prevent it in the future. 

I know that we've experienced this terrible loss in Arkansas where we lost six children and a 
teacher who committed an heroic act. I don't think, you know— that's replicated only in— 
almost only in situations of combat overseas when the teacher stepped in front of a bullet in 
Arkansas and saved a child who's living today. That was a true hero, that teacher. 

Then, in Pennsylvania, just recently on Friday night, a teacher lost their life due to a shooting. 
My understanding, from the AP story is the theme of the dance was, Tve had the time of my 
life." "I've had the time of my life," was the theme at the dance and, certainly, the student 
didn't respect life, and a teacher lost their life. A 48-year-old teacher is dead today. How 
ironic that the theme was, "I've had the time of my life." 

In trying to understand better how we prevent this, I was very interested to note in The New 
York Times just the other day, on April 25th, an article appeared which the headline reads, 
"Early Aid is Shown to Benefit At-Risk Children." There are nine studies that the Rand 
Corporation undertook to try to see how early intervention programs helped reduce the 
likelihood of high at-risk children getting involved in crime, welfare, and other costs to 
society. They found in studying two in particular, the Peri Pre-School Program, which had 
123 disadvantaged children. They followed them over a long period of time until they were 
27-years old. For every $12,000 that was spent on those children, the program yielded 
$25,000 in future benefits to society— future costs that were avoided. These children were 
more likely to graduate from high school, less likely to be involved in crime. 

Another study, the Elmira Pre-Natal Early Infancy Project, with 400 disadvantaged children. 
These children were tracked until they were 15. The higher-risk ones, the study found, for 
every $6,000 spent, there were savings of $24,000 in future costs to society. That is a 
profound benefit for humanity that these children, then, are doing things spiritually and 
economically for our country. It is a profound benefit to the costs of taxpayers in this country 
as well, too. Maybe our panelists will be able to talk a little bit about some of these programs 
that may assist. 

As my distinguished Chairman said from the State of California,, he said, "Well, the moral 
responsibility, the family responsibility is key." And I completely agree with him. When our 
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families break down, our schools begin to show breakdown, and I think that these intervention 
programs are attempts that try to fill in the cracks of families that are falling apart increasingly 
in this country. We need these intervention and pro>active programs for our children. 

Finally, let me just conclude, Mr. Chairman, and again I applaud you for holding this hearing. 
We had a 1984 study in this country that was called the "Nation At Risk,” when we had such 
disparate outcomes in terms of our education opportunities. We don't want a 1998 study to be 
called, "A Nation at War," where our young people are killing each other and killing teachers, 
and where this becomes more and more likely to happen in our schools. And I hope that we 
can get a better understanding of exactly why and how we prevent it at today's hearing. 

Chairman Rig^. Thank you. Congressman Roemer. Are other members seeking recognition 
for the purposes of offering an opening statement? Mr. Kucinich. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. Once 
again the Nation's airwaves are filled with disturbing stories about children using guns to 
murder other children in schools. There are no easy answers here, and people agree that a 
wide range of factors can push young people over the edge into serious acts of violence. 

We live in an era in which violence has pervaded all aspects of our culture, yet we seem to 
know little about how different individu^s react to the same exposure to violent TV shows, 
video games, and movies. 

I welcome the hearing today and look forward to our witnesses helping to shed some light on 
the underlying cause of ymith violence and what we can do about it. I would submit that the 
answers are not simply legislative, nor the experiments of behaviorists. 

The answers are, also, spiritual. We need to— if we learn anything from these events— we may 
learn that we need to reach out to our youth by showing them that children's lives count by 
showing them that children's lives have value, that children's lives can have meaning, that 
what children think matters, that what children do matters, that children are needed, that 
children are our future. 

We need to teach children respect, yes, but we also need to show children love. . Adults need 
to set better examples, and we need to take responsibility. Troubled children are not someone 
else's problem; they're our Nation's challenge. 

Where does the violence which afflicts children begin? One could say that it's a disease of the 
human heart and since children are so open and so openhearted, violence would affect them 
first. So we have to ask where violence is created in our culture. We have to ask where 
violence enters our thoughts and our words and our deeds. And as we confront that violence 
in ourselves, we can learn how our children inherited it, and then, we may begin to create, 
through the pain, a legacy of peace so that we can remember the benediction, "Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God. " Thank you. 
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Chairman Riggs. Ms. McCarthy. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. Mr. Chairman, No. 1,1 would like to thank you for allowing 
me to join this panel. This is certainly a subject that I care very much about. And Mr. 
Greenwood, I mourn with you for what happened in your State. 

Yesterday, I spent some time in my schools— which is what I do on Mondays and Fridays— 
and, certainly, the children were talking to me about it. And a number of parents also said, 
"Should we be setting up metal detectors?" And I said, "No." I said, "Let’s look at the root." 
I said, "We’re doing enough to scare our young children." And, as you said, the majority of 
our young people— the majority of our children in this world are good. 

Yes, we have to find the solutions to those that are troubled and, hopefully, we’ll find that 
through the panel. But to put metal detectors on our schools throughout the country is, I think, 
wrong. If anything, I think that sets up that we, as adults, are looking at our children and 
saying they are going to do wrong. And we shouldn’t condemn all the children for what goes 
on. 



I think the saddest thing and, yet, probably the best thing is my old grade school— and I’m still 
in my same town— at kindergarten they start conflict resolution, which I think is terrific. But 
isn’t it a shame that we’ve come to that point that we start working with our children at 
kindergarten for conflict resolution? 

I'm looking forward to the panel and I hope we don’t overreact, again, on legislation to things 
that happen in the newspaper. Yes, we’re looking for solutions. Yes, we want to make this a 
better world, but we have to really look at it closely. Because, as I said, the majority of 
people in this country, and especially our children, are good. And we have to remember that, 
and let’s work with those children that we know need help. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Riggs. Thank you, Ms. McCarthy, and we appreciate your joining us today because 
we know you have real expertise to share as well. 

With that, I call forward the first panel of wimesses; Mr. Stephens, Dr. Patterson, Dr. Cantor, 
Dr. Poland, and Congressman Greenwood will take the Chair and make a more formal 
introduction of our witnesses. 

Mr. Greenwood, [presiding] Welcome wimesses. Thank you for traveling across the 
country on barely short notice, aiKl thank you for your patience in coming to testify. We are 
looking very much forward to both your testimony and our opportunity to query you. 

I will begin with Mr. Ron Stephens who is the— pardon me. It is "Doctor," excuse me. Dr. 
Ron Stephens, Executive Director of the National School Safety Center. Sir, if you could limit 
your testimony to five minutes, we would appreciate that. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF RON STEPHENS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCHOOL 

SAFETY CENTER 

Mr. Stephens. Thank you, Chairmen Riggs and Greenwood, together, and committee 
members. You helped to graciously set the stage, and rather ominously set the stage for what 
we need to discuss today. 

Clearly, crime and violence has invaded far too many of our campuses. One in four students 
and one in nine teachers is a victim of assault or attack each year in schools. 

Since 1992, the National School Safety Center has been tracking violent-associated school 
deaths on campuses across the country. There have been 21 1 of these. Here's what we know 
about some of the common factors right now: 40 percent of the youngsters involved had a past 
background of criminal misbehavior; 24 percent were drug involved in some way; 35 percent 
were gang involved; 70 percent had previously brought a weapon to school. 

What this doesn't say is that if we know that 40 percent had a background of criminal 
misbehavior, it suggests that 60 percent did not. If 24 percent had a background of drug 
abuse, it suggests that 76 percent did not. And so, as we look at the inverse of all of these 
factors, from the gang involvement— if 35 percent were gang involved, 65 percent were not. If 
70 percent of them previously brought a weapon to school, it suggests that 30 percent didn't. 

So the question is, what caused the behavior to have them gang involved, to be drug involved, 
to use the weapon to cause the violence? And these are incredibly difficult questions for us to 
try to come up with answers for because so many of the causes go from economic, political, 
social, to individual matters. 

Some of the things that various committee members have identified are certainly causes which, 
in addition, I would suggest are incredibly important. One is the absence of a responsible 
adult. 

Despite all the high-tech strategies for the metal detectors, the intrusion control systems, or 
high-tech mechanisms to monitor youngsters, that one thing that we do know is that still the 
single, most effective strategy for keeping our schools safe is the physical presence of a 
responsible adult. We've seen a pattern of past victimization. We know that, typically, of 
bullies and criminals, that 80 percent of them were first victims themselves. 

Youngsters who feel isolated and ignored and neglected or abused and teased are another factor 
when you look at who has been doing this shooting. There's a significant amount of teasing 
that has been involved and harassing on the campuses, alcohol and other drugs, availability of 
guns, and then, lack of training, not only on the part of students but staff. 

At one school where a youngster had shot a couple of other students, we learned that 54 
children had seen the weapon on campus that day, but nobody reported it. And when I asked 
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one young lady, "Why not?", she said, "I didn’t think it was any of my business." And part of 
our goal is to let youngsters know that they play a key part in their own safety. 

The teachers' standpoint, the training, just as much— I went through one of the best teacher 
training institutions, I thought, anywhere in the country, but they never taught me how to deal 
with a weapon-wielding student or a violent student. 

The bonom line is: Youngsters don't go onto the campus and just start pulling the trigger of a 
gun. Generally, there's some warning signs. They may be subtle. It could be a rumor; it 
could be a threat; it could be an argument; it might be something as simple as name-calling. 

It's interesting, in Jonesboro, Mitchell Johnson warned that something big might happen today. 
Michael Cameal, in Paducah, warned students to stay away from school the day that he shot 
the other children. And then, even Barry Loukaitis, in Moses Lake, Washington, he wrote 
about his violence in an English essay. So there's a lot of subtle indicators that may come like 
that. We've got to work with youngsters and others to share that information. 

For the most part, violence doesn't begin at school, but it comes onto the campus. It is not 
detectable by the metal detectors oftentimes, counselors, or teachers because fear, anger, and 
hopelessness, and fhistration are so often carried invisibly in hearts and minds. 

Whatever the source of the violence— the home, the community, or elsewhere— the effects are 
still extremely destructive. As a father of three, as a father of a Los Angeles County Sheriff 
officer and father-in-law of two teachers, I have a very strong personal interest in the 
continuing search to identify what we can do. Here's some things that I think Congress can do 
in particular to help: 

First, to place school safety on the educational agenda. 

Secondly, to continue to fund the National School Safety Center and organizations like this 
until the problem subsides. And this is important to us, inasmuch as our funding has recently 
expired, but the work is not yet done. We still need to work as a central resource for model 
programs to provide training and technical assistance and to provide national leadership as a 
catalyst for the schools. 

Secondly, to continue to provide grant funds for research and evaluation of violence prevention 
programs. It's interesting— whenever a plane crashes, we have a National Transportation 
Safety Board that will investigate. We need to do the same thing in school violence. 

It's difficult for local communities or States to make those individual efforts, and yet, there are 
lessons that we need to learn which I believe will emerge as we lode into these. 

We need to ascertain the conditions that encouraged or allowed these tragedies to happen, and 
then look at not only the causal factors, but protective, prevention, and intervention fetors. 
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And then, Hnally, if the Congress will continue to encourage State legislators to pass 
comprehensive safe school legislation. Clearly, education is a Federal concern, but it is a State 
function. We've got to continue to do things such as mandating school crime reporting, 
mandate safe school planning. An administrator without a safe school plan is like a pilot 
without a flight plan. 

We need to expand our alternative programs, expand after-school activities, truancy 
prevention, interagency cooperation, and Hnally, teacher training. But 1 think, as much as 
anything else, we need to decide how we're going to invest our resources, either in terms of 
education or incarceration. 

Thank you. 

SEE APPENDIX A ^ WRITTEN STATEMENT OF RON STEPHENS, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY CENTER 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you very much. Dr. Stephens, and 1 would now like to turn to Dr. 
Gerald R. Patterson for his testimony. He is a research scientist of the Oregon Social Learning 
Center. 

Thank you, Dr. Patterson, for being with us and we look forward to hearing from you, sir. 



STATEMENT OF GERALD R, PATTERSON, RESEARCH SCIENTIST, OREGON 
SOCIAL LEARNING CENTER 

Mr. Patterson. My pleasure, although I frnd it difficult to compress 35 years of research into 
5 minutes. But I'm going to make three points covering the several decades of work on 
aggressive children turned out by our institute. 

The first point will concern our understanding of where aggression in children comes from; at 
least we have a model that we think explains a good deal of this. 

And the second focus would be in briefly describing our efforts to develop an effective 
treatment for aggressive children and adolescents. 

And the third point, to briefly describe the prevention studies that have emerged in the last five 
years that are based on these ideas about the theory and about intervention. 

To go back to the first point, we started about 20 years ago. A group of us decided that, even 
though we were teaching graduate students how to do therapy with aggressive children, we 
were convinced it didn't work and decided that we would build a better way of intervening. 
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And to do that, we found it necessary to train observers to actually go to homes and 
classrooms, so that we could see what was going on. And we needed the observation data to 
tell us when behavior had changed because the parents involved in these families gave us very 
bias reports. No matter what we did, they reported improvement. If we did experiments 
where there's nothing going on, they still saw improvement, so we needed the lever that would 
give accurate feedback. 

And when we went into the homes and the classrooms to actually observe hundreds of families, 
we began to see a very interesting thing that was going on that we had not suspected before 
going in. And very briefly, it's that in the myriad exchanges among family members, they 
were actually training not only the target child, but the siblings as well— these really highly 
interconnected— to be aggressive. And that's very counterintuitive I know, but the training for 
aggression in very young children starting as early as 18 to 24 months— does that mean I'm 
halfway there? 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Riggs. We'll give you some indulgence in time. Doctor. 

Mr. Patterson. Well, I'll speed it up. 

The siblings and the parents were actually training the child to be aggressive during conflict 
episodes. And conflict episodes in these families occurred once every three minutes. Even in 
normal families like yours and mine, there's an incredibly high rate of conflict going on— like 
once every eight or nine minutes in a normal family. That's the training ground for coercion 
and anti-social behavior, during the early stages. 

When the child goes to school, the peer group picks that up and they provide positive 
support— the victims do. And during adolescence, we have videotapes of adolescent exchanges 
that just document, you know, in a crystal-clear fashion how the deviant peer is training our 
problem child in new forms of anti-social behavior. 

And in using these variables to test them to say, "Well, do they really work?", we've found 
that when you measure these carefully in the family, it accounts for 40 to 60 percent of the 
information about aggression 2 and 3 years later, or in statistical terms, 40 percent of the 
variance, 60 percent of the variance. 

Now, we also find that this same process works so that the form of the coercive behavior— the 
temper tantrums and the hitting and yelling— become increased and amplitude over time, and 
by the same little mechanism. 

The point of everything I've said to this point can be summarized in one sentence. The sad 
thing is that aggression works. It has a function on the playground and in the family as well, 
and these observation studies show that very clearly, I think. 
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Another point about, you know, these early beginnings, there's a regular progression that 
eventually leads to violence. Now that's where I want to end up here. But to start at the 
young age in the observation studies in the homes, it starts with the simple thing that all 
children show, and that is noncompliance, then it moves on. Most children have a few temper 
tantrums, and some children hit once in awhile, but these children are moving through that 
progression at a very much higher level than your children do and mine. 

And for our kids, it ends. For these kids, that progression keeps going on, in our longitudinal 
studies, to the point where the mother can see the noncompliance and temper tantrums at high 
rates in the toddler. The teacher in the second grade in these studies says, "Yes, and that kid 
is fighting and he's stealing." 

You see, there's a pattern. It's identifiable; it’s measurable, and it's going somewhere. And 
where it's going to go— and I had all these beautiful transparencies but I don't have an 
overhead projector. 



But anyway— just picture a probabilistic trajectory going from childhood to violent juveniles 
and to career adult criminals over here. And the progression goes extremely anti-social at age 
10. So parents see it; teachers see it; peers see it, and even the child sees it. So do observers. 
So the risk is that that child is going to move towards early arrest. 

By age 14, the police will have arrested him at least once— so anti-social, early arrest, and then 
to chronic offending. If you're arrested early, the odds are .75 that you're going to be a 
chronic offender. That means being arrested three times before you’re 18 years old. And if 
you’re a chronic offender, the likelihood is very strong that you're going to be one of that 
select few that we call violent in a physical assault, rape, attack with weapons, and so on. 

Now I'm not talking about inner cities. I'm talking about a little metropolitan area in Eugene, 
Oregon, of 200,000. So our model fits that. We need to know if it fits your cities and— I 
mean that should be an object of study. 

And the odds of going from juvenile chronicity to adult offending are like .7 and .8 that’s— it's 
your chronic juvenile offenders who move on to become adult offenders. I mean it’s kind of 
common sense, but I'm saying there’s a lot of studies showing very high linkages there. It's a 
bridge — it's a bridge; it's a pattern; it's predictable, and it's identifiable. Eighty-eight percent 
of all of our violent offenders in Eugene come through all that whole trajectory, by the way. 
One more— 

Mr. Greenwood. This would be a good time to summarize your testimony, and then we'll all 
have many questions for you, sir. 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, why don’t I just add one more point to the theory, then I'll stop. 



[Laughter.] 
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So there's a path — maybe a single path — going to chronic and violent offending is point number 
one. Point No. 2 is, our studies show that the disrupted family process variables that you can 
see in children predict every one of those points in that trajectory. So a single theory can 
explain the movement through the trajectory. It's on a single path. 

ril not take the time to try to talk about treatment or prevention studies. I mean if that's 
useful, I can talk about it later. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Greenwood. I'm sure it will be. Thank you, sir, for your testimony. 

I'd like to now turn to Dr. Joanne Cantor, Communication Arts Department at the University 
of Wisconsin. Thank you for being here. We look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOANNE CANTOR, COMMVNiCATlON ARTS DEPARTMENT, 
VNIVERSiTY OF WISCONSIN 

Ms. Cantor. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to 
appear before you to present my views on the causes of violence in children. For the past 23 
years, I have been a professor at the University of Wisconsin, focusing my teaching and 
research on the effects of the mass media on children. Recently, I have participated in the 
National Television Violence study, research that explores the television landscape and the 
harm done to children by exposure to television violence. I have a book due out in September 
titled, "Mommy I'm Scared," which helps parents protect their children from the effects of 
media violence. Finally, and not the least important, I am the mother of a 9-year-old son, so I 
can address these issues as a parent as well as a researcher and author. 

As you will hear today, there are numy factors that contribute to children behaving violently. 
Having done research on this issue myself, and having reviewed the vast literature on the 
topic, I can say without hesitation that media violence is a substantial contributor to our 
children becoming violent, becoming desensitized to the consequences of violence, and 
becomii^ fearful of being a victim of violence. There is an overwhelming consensus on this 
point among researchers and among public health organizations. 

Research shows that the way violence is portrayed can make it more or less likely that a child 
will adopt violent attitudes or become violent. For example, violence that is committed by 
good guys that is shown as justified and that shows little visible pain or harm is more likely to 
be imitated than violence committed by evil characters or violence that brings pain or 
punishment. The National Television Violence study, which recently released its final report 
on the most representative and extensive sample of television programs ever studied, showed 
that not only has violence remained at a high level on television, the way most violence is 
portrayed is destined to promote children's aggression. 
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For example, in more than 40 percent of programs with violence, the bad violent characters 
are never punished, and only 4 percent of violent programs portray a theme that promotes non- 
violence. Moreover, more than half of the violent interactions on television show no pain, and 
almost 40 percent of violent interactions show good guys behaving violently . If someone set 
out to design an ad campaign to promote violence by making it seem glamorous, effective, 
risk-free, and painless, they could hardly do beuer if they tried. 

When we see children commit unspeakable and unexplainable acts of violence, it is natural to 
ask whether repeated exposure to media violence that is glamorized, sanitized, and trivialized 
contributed to their behavior. There is no doubt that each tragedy is the result of many 
unhealthy influences working together. But when a child resorts to gunfire to correct what he 
sees as an injustice, is it unreasonable to think that repeated exposure to violent incidents on 
television— 25 percent of which involve guns— might have provided encouragement to act that 
way? In many of these well-publicized incidents, the young perpetrators seem surprised at the 
severity of the consequences to themselves and their victims. Maybe the fact that violence on 
television usually underplays its negative effects has something to do with this. 

Although television violence is not the strongest contributor to children's violent behavior, it is 
the one over which we may have the most control. Producers and distributors of television 
programs make choices of what to show, and it is in their power to provide programming that 
is more or less likely to produce harm. 

What else can we do besides urging the media to be more responsible? 

We need better parent education about the effects of media violence on children. When 
parents understand the harmful effects, they will be motivated to act in protective ways. We 
also need to promote media literacy education for children. Teaching children about the effect 
of television and teaching them the ways in which television distorts reality can help reduce 
many of the negative effects of what they see. 

Speaking personally as a parent, a major problem is that TV automatically makes available in 
my home thousands of programs I would never select if I were making the choice. Rather than 
having the option of selecting what I want my child to see, everything is accessible at the touch 
of a remote, and I only have the option of playing defense— actively working to shield my child 
from what I consider the worst of it. Given this situation, I need accurate information about 
the content of programs. TV ratings can help, but only if all stations, including NBC, use 
ratings that at least point to where the violence is. And the ratings will need to be assigned 
accurately and consistently. Blocking technologies like the V-chip that will permit parents to 
keep the most harmful programs from entering their homes will need to be effective and user- 
friendly. 

If all of us want to help parents socialize their children well, it will be important that research 
be continued to monitor the TV environment. Unfortunately, funding for the National 
Television Violence study has now ended. 
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We must keep tabs on how appropriately television programs are being rated, whether the 
existing rating system needs to be modified further and how well the V-chip and other blocking 
devices are working. We need ensure that these tools really help parents reduce TV’s negative 
influences and help promote children’s healthy development. In spite of the enormity and 
complexity of the problem of child violence and the fact that aggression-promoting images 
seem firmly entrenched in the television landscape. 

I believe that media education for parents and children, better labeling of programs, and 
effective blocking tools can really make a difference. 

Thank you. 

SEE APPENDIX B - YIRITTEN STATEMENT OF JOANNE CANTOR, 
COMMUNICATION ARTS DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you very much, Dr. Cantor. 

And now we turn to Dr. Scott Poland, who is the director of Psychological Services at the 
Cypress Fairbanks Intermediate School District. Thank you for being with us, sir, and we 
look forward to hearing your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT POLAND, DIRECTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES, 
CYPRESS FAIRBANKS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Mr. Poland. Thank you, Mr. Greenwood, and members of the committee. I’m here 
representing my school district, where I have worked for the past 20 years where crisis 
intervention and prevention are our highest priority. I work with teachers, students, and 
parents every day. I’m also here representing the National Association of School 
Psychologists, which I’ll refer to as NASP. I serve as the National Chairman of the 
Emergency Assistance Team for that organization. 

This past few months. I’ve been extremely busy as I was also the National Crisis Team Leader 
in Paducah, Kentucky, and Jonesboro, Arkansas, for the National Organization for Victims 
Assistance. This past weekend, I spent considerable time on the telephone consulting with 
school personnel in key positions in Edinboro, Pennsylvania, Mr. Greenwood. 

I can tell you that these communities have been staggered by these tragic events, and I will 
never forget, for example, in Jonesboro, Arkansas, 25 hours after the shooting standing up in 
front of the gymnasium full of 500 students and parents who were tortured by the ”whys?" and 
"how?” questions, who were understandably so angry at these perpetrators and the laws in 
Arkansas which don’t allow lengthy enough incarceration in the—for the belief of the parents 
and the students. 

I was able to change the focus of that meeting to dealing with, "But what are we going to do 
now? What is going to be the path of recovery here in Jonesboro?" And I answered the 
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questions from students about, "Will that fire alarm ring tomorrow? Do I have to go outside? 
How do I face going back into the classroom where my teacher was killed and she will never 
return?" 



I think we are all tottured by the "why?" questions, and I have several points I'd like to 
outline. And these are not easy answers as you all well know. 

First of all, we have to recognize that most children, and even many adolescents, in our society 
do not understand the finaliQr of death. Psychological theorists would tell us by age 13 they're 
supposed to uiKierstand death is permanent, it's biological, our organs stop working. My 
experience in working with children is, indeed, they do not understand that. 

Secondly, I certainly concur with the many things mentioned by Dr. Cantor that we must 
examine the effects of motion picture and television violence on our children. Indeed, I think 
many times they are simply carrying out acts that they have seen hundreds— and, yes, even 
thousands — of times through television and motion pictures. And unfortunately, many children 
are also exposed to violence in their homes, in their schools, and in their communities. And 
they see people getting their way through violence. So we have some tough issues to tackle 
with regards to the way violence is portrayed in our society, and frankly, it is glamorized. 

The other issue that we must address is that in every school crisis that I've ever been involved 
in, children always know. They know about warning signs. They know about danger. They 
know about homicidal and suicidal behavior. And Dr. Stephens has given you further 
examples of that. We must teach children at a very early age. If I feel unsafe, if there's 
danger, if there's homicidal and suicidal talk, I must get the help of an adult right away. Now 
that s an easy thing to say, but how do we put that into practice? How do we ensure that every 
17-year-old in America will approach the nearest adult and tell them about that gun that is on 
tire school campus? Estimates are there's as many as 270,000 guns go to school in this country 
every day, and we should not be surprised that we have injuries and death because of that— 
which is another question that we have to examine closely. We must end the conspiracy of 
silence in our schools that allows drugs, weapons, and guns to be on our campuses. 

The other issue that we must address is firearm access to children. There is a gun in every 
third home in America. Very few children in America could not get a gun within a few hours. 
And one of the phrases that's in the literature that I would like to share with you today is this 
one: "The tri^er pulls the finger. " What that means to me is that a child today who is angry, 
who is impulsive, who does not understand the fin^ity of death, and who is greatly influenced 
by medial portrayals of violence just might use that gun and injure or kill someone and change 
lives forever. 

And as I look around the room, I know that there are people here that went to school about the 
time that I did, and I know that many of you were not concerned about someone coming into 
your school and shooting at you. You also were not concenred that someone in the midst of an 
argument might pull a gun and shoot you. I know how we settled arguments 20 and 30 years 
ago— and I'm not going to say that I can condone fist fights as an acceptable way to manage 
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anger and emotions and settle arguments — but I think that we all know that it was very rare that 
someone was injured and extremely rare that someone was killed. Today, children have access 
to guns and "the trigger pulls the finger. ” 

The other issue that we must deal with is^it is my opinion, that we must set aside 30 minutes 
a day in every school classroom in America to work on solving problems, to work on anger 
management, to work on controlling impulses, to work on feeling good about ourselves, and 
learning to get along with other people. Those are the issues we must deal with. I have 
personally counseled with the victims of violent acts, the survivors of suicide. It caHHAnc me 
to tell you that six percent of all suicides in this country involve a gun and that holds true for 
children. I’m reminded by the pained words of one adult— one parent— that I worked with who 
said, "But I thought I taught all of my children never to touch the loaded pistol that I left on the 
dresser." Unfortunately, his daughter used that gun to kill herself. The final note she left to 
her parents were, "Why did you make this so easy? Why did you make this gun so available 
to me?" I actively support legislation that makes it more difficult for children to get access to 
firearms, and legislation that holds adults accountable when that firearm they purchased finds 
its ways into the hands of a child or adolescent. 

I’d like to close my comments today with a quote. The quote is from Dack who said, "The 
future is the past in preparation." What that quote means to me is that if we do not make 
major societal changes, we will have more school crises, we will have more youth violence in 
the 1998-99 school year than we’ve had during the 1997-98 school year. 

They’re not easy answers, and I applaud all of you for your efforts in trying to figure out what 
we can do as a society to move forward and to make changes so that we will have no more 
incidents like we had in Pearl, Mississippi; Paducah, Kentucky; Jonesboro, Arkansas, and 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 

And I certainly support Dr. Stephens’ comment, "We very much need the National School 
Safety Center," and we need national studies on school violence and why these events are 
happening, and what we can learn from them. 

And I thank you very much for the opportunity to talk with you. 

SEE APPENDIX C- WRITTEN STATEMENT OF SCOTT POLAND, DIRECTOR OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES, CYPRESS FAIRBANKS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you very much. Dr. Poland, for your testimony as well, and let me*— 
the Chairman and I have been chatting here, and we’ve come up with a thought. It’s 
somewhat experimental; I hope we’ll have the indulgence. 

But Aere are some many young people in the audience that what we would like to suggest to 
you is, that while the members of the Subcommittee here ask our witnesses some questions and 
while they answer, if you would like to think about how this has impacted you, and what your 
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thoughts and how you might want to advise Congress on this; and maybe in about a half an 
hour, we'll ask if any of you would like to come forward and make some comments into the 
microphones. 

I'd like to, Mr. Chairman, do— I'd like to— the Chairman of the Subcommittee, Congressman 
Riggs, has to go to another meeting, and so I would like to have him begin the questioning. 

Chairman Riggs. I want to thank you. Congressman Greenwood, for assuming the 
responsibility as the acting Chairman of the Subcommittee. I, also, want to thank our 
witnesses. I apologize to the witness on our second panel in advance if I have to leave before 
he concludes his testimony or before we have the opportunity for any give and take. 

And I guess the question that I want to pose— well, both the theory and, then, the question that 
I'd like to pose: My theory is, obviously, that students— young people— who are enjoying their 
academic experience, their experience going to school, learning, and all that that entails— 
extra'^urricular activities as well as actually in-classroom learning- are probably fairly well- 
adjusted young people and not inclined to perpetrate an act of violence against a peer. So I'm 
wondering if— what kind of students the accused perpetrators are in these incidents? If any of 
you know, or if anyone is going to look at that. No. 1? 

And more broadly, in terms of any data that's out there, in your discipline, if there is a way 
that educators can detect young people who might be likely to be involved in an act of violence 
against their peers because they're apathetic about school or just generally alienated towards 
life? 

Because, again, it just seems to me since so many of these incidents have actually occurred on 
school campuses or in conjunction with school activities that healthy, well-adjusted, young 
people who are learning and enjoying going to school and who are, on the whole, showing— I 
guess you would say— healthy progress from childhood to adulthood are not going to engage in 
these kind of acts no matter what kind of messages that they are bombarded with outside the 
home or inside the home, certainly, at school in what passes for the mainstream media and 
popular culture today. 

So do we have any way of knowing what kind of students the accused perpetrators are? And 
then, again, more broadly or generally, is there a way to detect early on? And what should 
educators— or what should school officials— do to try and intervene with those young people to 
see if they can't get them more involved and, therefore, more enthusiastic about going to 
school and learning— which is after all obviously their primary responsibility at that young 
age? Dr. Poland? 

Mr. Pdand. Mr . Riggs, yes, I have a couple of comments having been to two of those 
conununities and having consulted with personnel in the third. I think essentially these are not 
youi^ people who are having academic difficulty. But I can tell you, in woiicing with school 
personnel all the time, they know who is at risk. 
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They want children to be placed first in our society. They want low-cost or no-cost mental 
health services available to children. They can spot children, and they do all the time, who are 
having extreme difficulty. 

And we know the predictors of youth violence. We know they’re things like media exposure, 
violence in the homes, substance abuse, gun access, child abuse, and ineffective parenting. 

And we need programs to work in all of those areas. 

Mr. Stephens. Oftentimes that information, in terms of their past background of misbehavior, 
getting into fights or intimidation or simple things as name calling, those represent some good 
early warning signs. But for school officials, in a number of these shootings, they had no idea 
of the background of misbehavior that these youngsters had because, in a number of cases, 
they were transfer students who came to the district from another place. And typically, we 
shield juvenile information records, and school officials very often are quite blind-sided to 
whether or not they have Charlie Manson, Jr. in their school or in their class. 

Chairman Riggs. Well, let me ask you then. Dr. Stephens, my other question. Is there a way, 
through your organization or through your organization in conjunction with Dr. Hammond's 
organization, the National Center for Injury Prevention and Control at the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention— which is, I guess, it’s somewhat of an offshoot NIH or works with 
NIH is some way— is that correct. Dr. Hammond? Or is this completely separate? Okay, I 
know of the good work that you do. 

I just want to establish that is there a way to do a study and report back your findings to 
Congress? I don't know how expensive such a study would be. I would assume that any kind 
of study could, hopefully, be taken out of existing funds that wouldn't require new budget 
authorization and appropriation. But where we could compare and contrast these incidents and 
see if, in fact, there are any common causes or factors related to these incidents which the 
young people and their families share, number one? 

And No. 2, to get more extensive information on the family situation, the— if you will— the 
environment where that young person is being raised. Maybe we can learn some lessons from 
that and then look at whether or not there is some basis for an additional— you know— Federal 
rule or response, although I’m very leery about replacing the welfare state with the nanny 
state, and I generally have reservations about how paternalistic government can or should be. 
But I think we’re a little bit handicapped because we don't know a whole lot more about what 
happened here, about the young people, about their families, about their upbringing, and that’s 
the kind of information I think that we, as elected policy decision makers, need. 

Mr. Stephens. I’m sure Dr. Hammond will discuss that further and, in terms of the base line, 
we have the list of all the places where this has occurred, but quite frankly, we haven’t gone in 
or had the time or resources to make those individual analyses. But it’s something that I hope 
that can come, and it will provide a tremendous benefit when we can identify those common 
themes and then develop appropriate prevention and intervention strategies. 
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Chairman Riggs. Okay. Well, if there is a way to delve into that and maybe get a quick 
return— a response— it might be possible to incorporate any recommendations or suggestions 
that you made based on your research findings into the juvenile crime control legislation 
whether it is our bill, H.R. 1818, or some hybrid of our bill, and Mr. McCollum’s bill or a 
Senate version of the legislation. So I am interested in getting more detailed research 
information. And with that, I want to thank the witnesses again, and I’ll yield back to you, 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and we’ll yield five minutes now to the ranking 
Member, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the witnesses for a very helpful 
testimony. I have several questions and, first, to Dr. Stephens,. You indicated from your 
testimony that sometimes teachers are blind-sided. You pointed out that a lot of students, in 
fact, do not exhibit the risk factors where you could have identified them before. Is that to 
suggest that our prevention initiatives ought to be global and not case specific, and we ought to 
have initiatives that would help all children to cope and not try to aim the services at this one 
or that one? 

Mr. Stephens. It really requires an investment of time in every child to get to know them. I 
think we’ve made some tremendous steps in many of our states by lowering class size, but it’s 
a matter of how we want to utilize our resources. 

At one school in New York City, for instance, they have 40 officers who roll up every day to 
metal scan 1,800 students. It takes two and a half hours to get them through the line. It a 
function of, how do we want to invest our time and resources? And so the extent we can do it 
with mentoring, with motivating, with addressing special needs we will have done a good day’s 
work. 

Mr. Scott. You mentioned the responsible adult as an important factor in a child’s life. 
Obviously, some children are coming with that responsible adult either in the home, or next 
door, or an uncle, or something. For those that don’t, I assume you would be looking at the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs staff. Boy Scout troop leaders, or maybe guidance counselors. Would 
those be helpful for those children that do not have responsible adults in their lives? 

Mr. Stephens. Absolutely, we’ve got to put together a very comprehensive team. In Seattle, 
Washington, for instance, the superintendent of schools there has developed a cadre of nearly 
10,000 volunteers that are linked up one-on-one with youngsters who have special needs. But 
I think as much as anything else, school districts have to look at what their individual problems 
are, bring together their local resources, and determine what best strategies can be put in 



Mr. Scott. So if you had funding for a community to help go through that process, like we did 
in the bill that we have referred to on numerous occasions in this hearing, that would be the 
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Strategy that we ought to pursue to reduce crime? 

Mr. Stephens. That could be one of a number of strategies. Simply encouraging schools to 
develop appropriate safe school plans and to have, perhaps, some demonstration sites. 

Mr. Scott. You mentioned a number of things that we need to do. Have you evaluated what 
these things might cost? 

Mr. Stephens. Many of the things do not have a great deal of cost. It’s more about 
community will and conunitment as opposed to tremendous amount of resources for 
equipment. 

Mr. Scott. I say that because we are willing to invest billions of dollars in prisons, and a lot 
of these things that you’ve mentioned have very little cost at all. 

Dr. Patterson, you’ve gone to great length to talk about this trajectory towards adult chronic 
criminal, life and crime, so that we can sit back and watch a child from very early on go 
through these various steps. I assume you recognize that we’d like to know what we can do 
about it. You promised testimony on tr^tment and prevention. What should we do? 

Mr. Patterson. I’ll be much briefer. In the 1970’s, three different groups worked on the 
developnrent of parent training approaches to intervening with ami>social children who were 
between the ages 3 and 12, the younger set. And these are beautifully controlled, well- 
designed random assignment studies with one, two, and three-year follow-up. And the data 
says, "Yes,” that there’s some modest success in getting these children to function at a normal 
level. 

And in the last five years, these same ideas are being built into prevention studies of which 
there are now four or five, and ttere are some of them in their fifth and sixth year of follow- 
up. 

And I’d like to go back to the point you raised a moment ago about, you know, what could we 
do with in some of these school settings. You might consider trying some of the prevention 
studies which begin with the unlikely invitation to all of the parents of fifth grade boys, or first 
grade boys in another study, to come imo this study of where you are going to focus, mainly, 
on parent training skills. Parent training or parenting not an instinct, and the ideas and the 
skills are being lost in our society for a lot of different reasons. So when you set these group 
training sessions up, we were surprised to find that up to 80 percent of the families invited, 
you know, actually came. 

And then to your second question, well, does this really work? These are large-scale studies 
involving several hundred families in the experimental and control groups. And a rough 
answer to your question is, ”Yes, it looks very promising.” Do they prevent delinquencies? 
It’s too early to say, I don’t know. And they’re much more expensive than the techniques that 
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were being discussed before, so that’s a problem. 

Mr. Scott. When you say they don't prevent delinquency, does it reduce delinquency? 

Mr. Patterson. No, I'm saying we don't know yet that intervening in the first and fifth grades 
with just all the families in the given area is going to reduce delinquency. We haven't 
followed them up long enough. 

Mr. Greenwood. I'd like to make an observation or two and then ask a fairly narrow and 
specific question. But, first off, with regard to the kinds of things that can go on in a routine 
basis in the school, I had the— in the Pennsbury school district, in my district I was visiting 
recently, and in an elementary school I sat in on what they called "morning meeting," just a 
big way they began their day. It’s part of a somewhat of a private project having to do with- 
it’s called the Responsive Classroom, and just reading from the materials associated with that 
program they say how children are treated and how they learn to treat others is the central 
educational issue confronting our nation. We do not face, so much, a crisis in learning, as a 
crisis in learning to care. And Dr. Patterson mentioned that in family, there are conflicts 
every eight or nine minutes, and in a more dysfunctional family there are conflicts every three 
minutes. When you bring several hundred or several thousand students together — kids— 
together into one place, it's like a nuclear reaction. 



There are conflicts incessantly. And it seems to me that’s appropriate for some faction of 
what— some part of what we do in school to be associated with helping to deal with that very 
conflicting conflict-producing environment. And if schools are first and foremost about 
socialization, then that seems to be fundamental to socialization. 

Clearly, there is— all of you have said there is no one single cause for these kinds of 
incidences. We anticipated that. It seems to me that when you start with one element, and 
maybe that’s poor parenting, and then you add another element to the scale which is domestic 
violence, and then you add another element to the scale which might be the fact that the child 
is exposed to an awful lot of terrible violence in the media or is playing violent computer 
games or is listening to horrific, violent music lyrics, and then you add to that the fact that the 
student is teased or ostracized in school, and then you add to that the availability of a weapon. 
In those instances you’re going to get a fairly predictable result. 

But mainy of those elements have been around for a long time. There have always been 
ineffective parents. There have always been domestic violence in the home, always been kids 
who were teased and ostracized. One of the relatively newer elements, of course, is the 
media. And I’d like to focus my question to Dr. Cantor— and then ask others to respond if 
they have time— and that is have there, in fact, been good, well-controlled studies to take a 
look at the fact that this seems to be a fairly American phenomena— the birthplace of television 
and where television is so prevalent. It seems to be— there seems to be a correlation there, and 
the question is; do we know enough about the relationship between violence in individuals and 
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violence in societies and the amount of violence that they're exposed to in the media? 

Ms. Cantor. Well, we do know a lot and it's not simply an American phenomenon. As 
American television gets distributed now around the world, we're seeing similar findings. But 
a recent MEDA analysis of all the studies that have been done for the past 20 years, 200 
studies looking at more than a thousand comparisons between violence viewing in control 
groups, shows overwhelming that the effects— the relationship between viewing violence and 
aggressive behavior is very strong in the short term; that is, children are more likely to commit 
violence right after they watch it. And also, in a cumulative sense, that watching violence over 
a long period of time adds up to a child becoming more violent. It contributes to children 
becoming more violent. It's especially strong in the youngest children, I think, because 
youngest children are just forming their ideas of right and wrong, and they have the least 
appreciation for the difference between fantasy and reality. So there's an overwhelming 
consensus in the literature that violence in the media— not just TV, but all of these areas that 
you mentioned— contributes. 

If it's the only unhealthy thing in a child's environment, we probably won't see it result in 
criminal behavior, but it might result in desensitization, lack of empathy, or just hostility 
towards others. But when it's combined with any of these things, it really creates an explosive 
situation. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you. Just one final comment, and that is what I thought was perhaps 
the most interesting of your testimony was the aspect you referred to the fact that when 
violence is seen to be perpetrated by the good guy, when it's rationalized and justified as 
justice— you know, with the fist or the gun— that it may have more than a damaging effect 
when the perpetrator is, in fact, perceived as the bad guy because then— I guess in every 
individual's heart we want to consider ourselves somehow, our actions justified— that we have 
a good purpose for what we're doing no matter what it is. 

Ms. Cantor. That's right; and this is particularly true in children's— programming aimed at 
young children. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you. Congressman Roemer. 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was just discussing how enamored my children 
are with some of the super heroes out there and, that in your testimony. Dr. Cantor, when you 
said that when it’s a good guy, our children seem to be even more taken in by it and then being 
able to justify the subsequent action, or punching, or reaction to a negative hero. My children 
are really into— although we try to make sure that they watch public television, and Barney and 
Arthur, and Sesame Street are some of their favorite shows— they are, also, into Star Wars 
these days, and Luke and Han are their heroes because these are good guys that can fight evil. 

You say in your testimony that so often times the shows that are on television do not show, 
then, the consequences of the violent behavior, and I think that, generally, that's very true. 
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There is a foundation called the Jiist Think Foundation that I’ve worked with, and they try to 
develop media literacy curriculum for children. I wanted to ask you if you're aware of the Just 
Think Foundation or other kinds of foundations that work with our schools? What kinds of 
programs are more effective than others? Does it help to have some trained professionals or 
teachers who do the training with the children? Should the programs be family or school 
based? And is the school the best place to do these kinds of programs? 

Ms. Cantor. I would say, "Yes." to everything you said. 

[Laughter.] 



There are any number of media literacy organizations that are trying to promote media literacy 
through parent groups, through school groups, through community groups. They— there hasn't 
been any large-scale study to compare the effectiveness of one approach or the other, but it 
seems to me that the best approaches will be based on the results of research on how children 
comprehend television and how they can be ntade to view things differently. 

My— I thought you were going to ask me for advice to you. what you should do about your 
Idds because they're going to watch this anyway. One of the problems is. of course, that kids 
like to watch this stuff. And so as parents, one of the two roles of media literacy are. first of 
all. to make sure parents know what the impact is. and second of all. to give them tools to talk 
with their children about what they— watch television with your child, and to have media 
literacy education in the schools. It is amazingly effective to bring these considerations in 
because most children watch television without a critical view, and bringing critical viewing 
skills in can have a very positive effect. 

Mr. Roemer. 1 also wanted to ask. since Dr. Stephens is with the National School Safety 
Center and Dr. Poland is a niember of the National Emergency Assistance Team and the 
National Organization for Victim Assistance, obviously, there is a national or a F^eral role 
here. Can you, again, repeat for the committee what that national or Federal role is as part of 
the solution? And I want to emphasize that I think the solutions are family-based and parent- 
based. primarily. But when so many of our children are coming to school without the 
resources and the foundation of family, then we need to look at other alternatives as well, too, 
and hence, some of these prevention and intervention programs as well. 

Mr. Stephens. The entire concept of creating safe schools on the national agenda because it 
shouldn't require an act of courage for you. as a parent, to send your child to ^hool. Our 
role, as much as anything else, is to identify some of the best practices, best strategies and 
share those with school administrators around the country because they're all looking for 
answers. And there is some remarkable things being tried in different states all over the 
country in a variety of these areas, so I think as an information resource, national catalyst, and 
really focusing on everything that we can do to encourage the success of each child. 

Mr. Roemer. Dr. Poland. 
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Mr. Poland. The National Association of School Psychologists is very committed to school 
children, teachers, administrators, and to parents. In particular, we'd like to help school 
administrators to make safe school plans and to not just focus on what to do after something 
bad has happened, but to think about what we can do to prevent it. We know the leading 
causes of death for children are accidents, homicides, and suicide. Where are our prevention 
programs? 

And we certainly want to provide direct services to children and families whenever there are 
mental health problems. We see the role of a mental health provider as a very viable one for a 
school psychologist, and we want to work towards these very important curriculum programs 
that will make a difference and will teach kids to stop and think before they act and will help 
them understand that there are non-violent ways to manage anger and, in fact, anger is a 
normal emotion. We all have it, but we have to teach children ways that they can express 
anger without hurting themselves and other people. 

Mr. Roemer. I thank the panel for their expertise and their help, and I hope that we can 
continue to work together on some solutions for this very profound problem. 

Mr. Greenwood. Congressman McCarthy. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. Again, thank you, Mr. Greenwood, for bringing this panel 
together. It has been fascinating. I guess I feel like there's never enough time to get all the 
answers. You know, usually— and we're lucky today because we're going over that five 
minutes because it always seems when you get into a subject then the light goes on and I'm 
going, "Wait a minute, we need more time. We need more time." 

Oi% of the things that I certainly am interested in is because we had Janet Reno back here— I 
guess— last spring, and one of the things that she talked about is that we usually can pick a lot 
of these kids out who had a long juvenile delinquency by second grade. The teachers can pick 
them out. So that goes with your theory. 

Are any of you familiar with the program that's called Project Achieve, where they work with 
the whole school— there's the whole school system? Because that to me certainly is— especially 
when we see our children going pre-K— our school system seems to be the nucleus of where 
we can work with these children, and certainly working with educators up in Vermont where 
they have started reaching out, almost from birth, with working with families. And, you 
know, the more I start studying this, the more I'm starting to see that we can usually tell those 
families at risk, and I think those are the things that we have to really start looking into. 

I happen to believe in prevention and, certainly, with the teams going out after an incident is of 
great comfort. But when we see the majority of the time, the warning signs way before, that's 
where we have to start woiidng and intervenmg with the young children— younger and 
younger. 
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Last week, or a couple of weeks ago, was really the first time I ever heard of media literacy. 
Someone was talking to me and telling me the work that she was doing. She happened to be a 
radio announcer, and she was excited about this project that she was working on with school 
children— not just on violence, but also; why does a child want to buy this? 

So I mean it's a whole — you know — fascinating subject that's opening up to me and, of course, 
you're the teachers. You're teaching us, and I think that's probably one of the most important 
things. I hope we can come full circle and figure out— and we'll never come up with all the 
answers. There's no such thing as that. But our obligation is to, certainly, start working with 
the youngest of the young and, hopefully, in time— and this is where we have to be patient, and 
I am a patient person. If we start really doing this, then in time we will have our children 
safer. But, of course, we want to try and come up with any solutions that we can so our 
younger people feel safe, too. 

Any response to anything I've said? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes; there is some prevention programs that are still being evaluated but to 
follow exactly along these lines— and I think they're very promising— where if a school, early 
on, sees a child who's really not fitting in and really not learning very well, and they contact 
the parent and not scold or punish in any way bat say, you know, "We are running some 
parenting groups for parents of normal kids and we think you might like to work with them." 

And they've also organized the police department into this kind of web so that if the police 
officer sees the child out on the street late at night, they stop and find out who he is and what 
the address is, ami then send the family— not a citation— but a letter saying, "Last night at 
11:30, 1 found Johnny," and so on, "And there is a parenting group in your area at this 
address. Here's the telephone number. You might want to use it." So that all of us in the 
community who see these early start, have something to feed it into as a way of helping the 
families instead of isolating them. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. And I agree with you, but I found a number of times when we 
tried to approach a parent that there might be a slight problem, "Not my child." So I think it 
has to— I wish parents would. I think a lot of times parents are guilty nowadays because 
they re both working, and I think that's a shame where they're feeling — not supplying the time 
to their children. I happen to know that you can work full-time and still spend a lot of time 
with your child. It takes a little bit of extra effort, and maybe you go to b^ an hour earlier, 
but you can do it. There's too many of us that have done it. 

I don't have the answers, and I don't think anybody has all the answers. But at least we're 
opening up a dialogue, and I think that's the important thing. And to bring it on the national 
level, and I think that's important, for a dialogue to start speaking and addressing why we have 
violence. That's probably the most important thing that we can do. 

Mr. Poland. Mrs. McCarthy, I wanted to say that I am familiar with the Project Achieve 
program. It was developed by school psychologists. It is a school-wide program that 
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improves discipline in the school climate and teaches kids to solve a problem. And there are 
excellent programs like that that are available, but they’re not going to be implemented in all of 
our schools or— in fact— many schools unless legislators tell them that it is important, and it is 
what must be done. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. And I think a number of us— certainly after the committee 
meetings and everything else— will be probably looking forward to that to answer that, and that 
means, obviously, money. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you. We’re going to — since there are three of us left, we’re going 
to— we've decided— the ranking Member and I have decided, w:e’ll give ourselves each one 
more chance to answer a question, and ask a question. And we'll try to be fairly strict with the 
time for the next 15 minutes here. 

I’d like to address my question to Dr. Poland— and, again, because of your particular 
experience— in looking at this recent rash of horrific incidences of firearms, violence in 
schools, and looking at some of the— turning away from the media for a moment, and turning 
away from the school environment, and turning back to the home environment from which 
these kids came. I’d like to ask you; did you— is it your observation, and anyone else who has 
made a study of this— that there was any single conqwnent within the family that seemed to be 
a conunon denominator? Whether it was these kids had been abused or whether it was— there 
had been a failure to establish a significant emotional bond with an adult in the children’s lives, 
or anything else, from a sort of a socio-psychological perspective, that seemed to be a factor 
that took these kids out of the envelope— if you will— and out of the margins? 

Mr. Poland. Mr. Greenwood, that’s a very difficult question to answer because these fEunilies 
are not sharing much information understandably, and any information that I might have would 
be confidential and somewhat speculative. 

I do think we have to recognize that, in most of these incidences we were talking about, the 
frmilies had the guns and the fEimilies did not keep those guns out of the hands of their 
children. So that is one uniform— not true in every single case, not true in Paducah, but true in 
the other cases— and the other important information. I’m afraid, the ftunilies are not going to 
share with us. 

Mr. Greenwood. Any of the other members care to comment on or respond to that question? 

Mr. Stephens. Much of what we’ve seen in— at least individual cases that I have looked at 
have been, simply, parents who did not keep in touch with their children. It’s interesting, even 
in Paducah, Kentucky, the youngsters there, they were truant from school — something that, 
hopefully, a parent would know— I’m sorry, in Jonesboro was the case. 

When you look at shootings that have occurred in some of the other cities, it’s been situations 
where parents simply have not monitored their children that closely; so the role the parents can 
play and establishing some parent centers on the canq>us could, certainly, be a way to 
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intervene in some of these cases where there appears to be greater level of supervision. 

Mr. Greenwood. I must tell you that Fm intrigued by your notion of sort of using the model 
of the National Transportation Safety Board. I recognize that, in these incidences, we would 
have to wait until trials are completed and then we would— there’s the process of gaining the 
cooperation of both the perpetrators and the families and so forth. But it is an intriguing notion 
to me that a research project— federally funded, if you will— would make a very rigorous 
analysis of these incidences because we really do have to learn from them. 

It is just irresponsible for us, as a nation, to allow these kinds of things to occur in our midst, 
and then shrug our shoulders and come to the conclusion that we can’t come to an conclusion. 

I think we have to learn from these, and we have to act on what we learn. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Dr. Poland, one of the problems we have with the incidences that 
have been recently reported is the copycat phenomenon. What kind of intervention is 
appropriate on the scene and nationally to prevent the incident from repeating itself? 

Mr. Poland. Mr. Scott, that’s a difficult question. I think we all question, "Do we have to 
have such excessive news coverage?" I know it upsets everyone to see the perpetrator in 
Edinboro in the police car laughing. I think we have to look, not only on our coverage of the 
actual event, but I think we have to look at the fictional things that, also, our children view. 
And it’s a combination of those things, and I think we all hope that there will not be further 
events. But, we’ve had these occur together, and it’s very difficult to know what will be next. 

Mr. Scott. Is it appropriate for teachers in other localities to use this as a teaching moment to 
try to take advantage and make some progress, or is that counter-productive? 

Mr. Poland. Absolutely. I believe that— 

Mr. Scott. Absolutely, what? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Poland, —it should be used as a teaching moment. In my own school district, when I 
returned to Jonesboro, they gathered hundreds of sixth graders who wanted to know about the 
incident and what I did to help other people, and the teachers were able to tie it all the way 
back to, "You know those units that we had on managing anger and managing impulsive 
behavior? These are the things that are important to do when you’re having violent thoughts. " 

I believe it is certainly a very teachable moment throughout the country. Every school child in 
America is aware, and we need to all work together. First of all. I’m learning to report 
dangerous behavior, guns on campus, and in working towards every child being better able to 
solve their problems. 
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Mr. Scott. Dr. Cantor. 

Ms. Cantor. Yes; I would just like to suggest that it's very important to make these teachable 
moments age appropriate to the children. And oik thing that television news doesn't do, it 
doesn't take into account that a lot of very young children are seeing this coverage which is 
frenzied and overblown. When things like this happen, it's in^x)rtant for schools to, maybe, 
take the information in a gentler dose and bring it to the level of the child's age. Otherwise, 
we find— I find in my research, enormous numbers of children with nightmares and not 
wanting to go to school after they see news coverage of this type of event. 

Mr. Scott. What can we do about it? 

Mr. Poland. Well, I'd like to make one comment— and I certainly agree— and I will tell you 
when I was in Jonesboro, what bothered me the most was hearing the 91 1 call, the incredible 
emotionality and the fear and pain over and over on the television days after the incident. And 
that is the time when we should have been running features; how can we help each other move 
forward on the new path for this community instead of repeating the horror of the moment. 

Mr. Scott. Dr. Patterson, you indicated that we needed more studies on prevention. Are you 
familiar with studies on Three Strike and You're Out? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. And that they concluded that they was a waste of money? 

Mr. Patterson. The California review by the Rand Corporation concluded that it was an 
extremely expensive program and one that was going to bankrupt the State of California as 
well as the rest of us. 

Mr. Scott. And that same study concluded that parental education was a much better "bang 
for the buck?" 

Mr. Patterson. The parent training therapies, yes. 

Mr. Scott. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Patterson. By the way, there is a group that in the State of Washington called together 
for the same purpose— I mean— what are we going to do in the State of Washington? And 
they're evaluating all of the treatment and prevention programs they can find and carrying out 
a cost-utility analysis. I submitted that with the papers, and that might be useful to you. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, and we have been joined by the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Payne, who is recognized for five minutes. 
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Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I apologize for missing most of the testimony. I’ve 
heard some of the response, but I could not think of anything that's more important at this time 
than what you all have presented. 

As a former schoolteacher in Newark, Passaic, and New Jersey— often elementary, middle 
school, and in secondary school— I know— and that was some time ago— of problems that we 
did have. But today, they've simply been exacerbated, 1 think, by the— and I might just ask a 
question there. Those who say that what's seen on television has no impact on young people, 
that it's— some defenders of those shows say that they feel that it has no negative impact. 

Could you ask — if you haven't done it already — would you give me a response to that — any of 
you or all of you, please? 

Ms. Cantor. Well, we have— I will just summarize what I said earlier. There's just an 
overwhelming amount of research that shows that what children watch influences their 
behavior. And watching a lot of television violence over the course of a child's life is 
associated with becoming more violent or becoming desensitized to violence. And, also, even 
immediately after viewing, children often imitate what they see. It's not just— it's not true only 
of violence, but violence is prominent on television, and it's shown in ways that's designed to 
promote imitation. 

Mr. Poland. I'd like to say that I agree totally with that statement, and I think that if we ever 
have the national study afto the ftict and really get to work with those children and families, 
that we'll be able to specify exactly which program, exactly which movie gave them the idea 
and led them to commit that particular violent act. 

Mr. Stephens. It's not only the movies and the media but, also, sometimes the other books 
that different ones read. It's been interesting to lock at, in a couple of the cases, where 
particular writings of various authors such as Stephen King have had a dramatic influence upon 
students. That's not to say we can control now everything that young people read, but I think 
we just have to be aware of some of the other ftu:tors that are out there that come to play in 
some of these school violence incidents. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I'd just like to also mention that, you know, being a First 
Amendment supporter, I feel that when it was written it really served a real— so useful 
purpose, and it still does. I don't get concerned about a First Amendment right to show these 
violent and stune of the lyrics of words of some of the music that comes out and young people 
hear. I'm opposed to this question about right to bear arms. I think we need to lake another 
look at opposition to gun control that the proliferation of weapons are around and I think that 
we're wrong by saying, "Well, the Constitution once said that there's a right to bear arms and, 
therefore, it's all right for 11-yeaT‘^lds to stand outside a school and mow peqirle down with 
automatic weapons." Things have chained, and I think we need to look at that. 

And, also, finally, the change— in 1973, 1 was national president of the YMCA of the USA, 
and I testified before Senator Birch Bayh, who at that time initially introduced the Juvenile 
Justice, Delinquency, and Prevention Act which it was called at that time. I came back four 
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years later for the re-authorization when Senator Culver from Iowa was in the Chair then, and 
the whole thnist of that time was the prevention of delinquency. It was trying to work. 

Now, of course, I don't know the new name, it certainly doesn't deal that much with 
prevention. I think that, as public policy people, we have a responsibility to try to deal with 
intervention and try to get parents involved, to try to talk about mentoring, but this whole 
punitive thing about, "Three strikes, you're out. Lock them up for good." The question about 
things that happen in inner cities—you know—we've seen when drugs first came about it was 
just an inner city problem. It didn't bother anybody else. Now we have an epidemic. The 
whole question about guns and delinquent youth, that's an inner-city problem, so just lock 
them up or forget about it. 

Well, you know, things continue to grow out. And now we see some of the most horrendous 
problems dealing with these things happening in the suburbs. Just looking at the names with 
the endings in the "o," the "boros,” it gives a connotation of a pleasant, peaceful, tranquil— 
noiK of the problems of those cities, but unless we deal with the problems, uniformly, 
wherever, whomever, or whatever group they impact on initially, it simply just grows and 
grows like a cancer and it will finally consume the whole body politic. 

Thank you. I think my time has expired. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you. I would like to, on behalf of the entire Subcommittee, thank 
each of the witnesses for joining us and for your testimony. We all understand how difficult it 
is to compress a life's body of knowledge into a relatively short period of time. We want you 
to know that this is not the end of our dialogue. We hope we can rely upon you for future 
consultation. We hope that you will feel free to send us additional comments or suggestions or 
recommendations, because this panel does not intend to leave this issue at the end of today's 
hearing. 

So thank you again, and you are dismissed. 

We'd like to call Dr. Rodney Hammond to the witness table. He is the director for the 
Division of Violence Prevention, National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. Dr. Hammond, we thank you for waiting so patiently to 
join us, and we look forward to your testimony. 

And without. further interruption, we'd like you to begin, please. 

STATEMENT OF RODNEY HAMMOND, DIRECTOR FOR THE DIVISION OF 
VIOLENCE PREVENTION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR INJURY PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL, CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL AND PREVENTION 
Mr. Hammond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Dr. Rodney Hammond, director of the 
Division of Violence Prevention at the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, and I'm 
quite pleased to be here today to discuss what we know about youth violence^ some ways we 
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can intervene, even how to prevent it, and how the public health approach can contribute to the 
prevention of youth violence. 

First, what we know; although there's been a slight decrease in the national rates of youth 
homicides since 1993, the number of young people who die violently remains unacceptably 
i high. Homicide is the second leading cause of death for young Americans between the ages of 
15 and 24 and the leading cause of death for African Americans in this age group. And for 
children ages 10 to 14, homicide is the third leading cause of death. 

^ Now, violence in school settings has been, in the past, relatively uncommon. As Dr. Stephens 

' mentioned earlier in his testimony, between 1992 and 1994 less than one percent of violence- 

related deaths— -that includes both homicide and suicide— occurred in or around schools. 
However, the problems in Jonesboro, Paducah, Pearl, and most recently, in Edinboro, cause 
us to focus on school-related youth violence now. 

i What is troubling is that there appears to be an increase in school-associated incidents with 
multiple deaths in the past three years. And I have a time-line at the end of my statement 
which lays out the number of multiple deaths that have occurred in the last three years, and 
that amplifies my point about the increase. 

Now, we don't have all of the answers yet that will prevent more incidence of school or 
community youth violence, but I feel we do know enough to act now. And I'd like to make 
just four points in this regard. 

First, this is a problem, largely, of children killing children. What's shocking about these 
incidences is the age of the perpetrators and the victims, between 13 and 14 years of age. In 
recent years, the average age of homicide offenders and victims has grown younger and 
younger. Data suggests that youth violence has become worse— not because children are 
fighting a lot more— but because their assaults have become more lethal. 

Second, the problem is not limited to inner cities. The recent school shooting in small towns 
have countered the stereotype that so many of us previously may have had that youth violence 
is an inner city gang-related problem. In fact, while youth homicide rates in major urban areas 
have dropped in recent years, rates in mid-sized urban areas are constant, and even increasing 
in some areas. 

Third, homicides are only the tip of an iceberg in terms of youth violence. There's an 
underlying layer of violent behavior that should concern us, both for its own sake and as a 
precursor to lethal violence. According to CDC's Youth Risk Behavior Survey, a national 
survey of high school students in 1995, 40 percent of high school students reported being in at 
least one physical fight in the past 12 months, 20 percent reported carrying a weapon at least 
once in the previous 30 days, and nearly 8 percent carried a gun. Approximately one-half of 
the students who reported carrying a weapon also reported carrying the weapon at school. 
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Fourth, the majority of school violence appears to occur among acquaintances, not strangers. 
The 1992 to 1994 School-Associated Violence study found that 85 of the 105 deaths resulted 
from interpersonal disputes, not random violence inflicted by strangers. In other words, the 
young person's inability to handle anger, perceived provocation or rejection by friends too 
often fuels a violent and often lethal response. 

What can we do about this problem now? There are actions we can take now that could have a 
tremendous impact. We could increase programmatic efforts to prevent young people from 
using anger or any kind of force as a response to interpersonal problems. And we can prevent 
the escalation of violent behavior into lethal actions. Prevention research indicates that many 
strategies have promise such as parenting programs that focus on parents of young children and 
school-based training that enhances students' social and problem-solving skills. Recent 
evaluations of such programs confirmed that they do have an impact on reducing aggressive 
behavior and violent acts. This past spring, the Journal of the American Medical Association 
described the evaluation of a school-based violence prevention program showing a reduction of 
physical aggression and fighting in the school and its surroundings. 

This finding added to the growing list of youth violence prevention strategies that we're 
supporting at CDC and appear to be making a difference. For example, an earlier report in the 
American Journal of Preventive Medicine described CDC youth violence prevention 
products— projects, and the preliminary results of the school-based projects such as Peace 
Builders which is based in Tucson, Arizona, and the Richmond program are a good indication 
that strategies such as creating a culture of peace in the schools and developing positive adult 
role models within the school or teaching alternative methods to deal with violence in with the 
students in school settings are, indeed, effective. 

What does public health offer? Together with education, law enforcement, and the other 
sectors, public health can make an important contribution to preventing youth violence. We're 
pursuing projects in the following areas: quality, school-bas^ violence prevention. Schools 
need to know about effective violence prevention programs. Many schools have programs that 
are not based on the best scientific knowledge and some that have programs that are based on 
good scientific knowledge are not implementing them as designed. This needs to be addressed. 

Parenting programs— parenting programs are important, because the behavior of adults in the 
home can have an enormous influence on children, and parenting skills training can make a 
difference in preventing violence and anti-social behavior. We need to find ways to reach out 
to very high-risk youth. Many youth are not accessible in traditional setting such as schools. 
We need to support implementation of efforts to identify and recruit high-risk youth into 
programs intended to reduce the risk of violence. 

So, violence is with us, regrettably, still. The recent school-associated killings should cause us 
to redouble our efforts at prevention. The time to take action is now. And along with our 
partners in other Federal agencies, such as the Department of Justice and Education, I think the 
public health community can make a substantial contribution to preventing violence among 
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children. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony, and I’m happy to answer any questions you or 
other members of the Subcommittee may have. 

SEEAPPENDiXD^ WRITTEN STATEMENT OF RODNEY HAMMOND, DIRECTOR 
FOR THE DIVISION OF VIOLENCE PREVENTION, NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
INJURY PREVENTION AND CONTROL, CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL AND 

PREVENTION 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you very much, Dr. Hammond, for your testimony and for— again, 
for your patience with us this afternoon. 

Yesterday I visited an elementary school in the school district where I grew up, and it 
happened to be we were celebrating a program for National Turn Off the Television Week- 
Dr. Cantor will be happy to know that— and we were giving out some certificates, and so 
forth, to the kids. And I spoke with a woman who was the principal of the school, and she had 
been with that school district teaching and in various administrative roles for 25 years. And I 
asked her if she had noticed a change in the children over that 25 years. And she immediately 
answered, "Yes. ” Now this is in a upper>middle class community where the teachers at the top 
end of the scale are paid $80,000<some dollars a year. This is— every lawn is nicely trimmed, 
and this is the, sort of, model American conununity. And she said the difference is that these 
kids are bringing all kinds of methodology in from the home to the classroom. And I said, 
"Even here? Here in Holland, Pennsylvania?” And she said, ”Yes.” 

I noticed that a lot of your recommendations were for school -based programs, and I made 
some comments about the value that, I think, the school-based programs can have. There are 
two sets of comments you hear from teachers. One is, "Gosh, we’ve got to deal with all this 
stuff coming in from the home.” And, two, "Why do you legislators keep telling us to teach, 
adding to our curriculum? You want us to teach this and then that, and then this, and then 
basic science, and basic math, and then you want us to teach the kids values at the same time. 
The school day isn’t long enough.” 

So I just would like you to respond to that. How, without lengthening the school day, how do 
we in good conscience tell our teachers; make these kids competitive internationally in the 
basics, teach them social values and peace keeping and all of that? Is that— are those 
expectation reasonable? Do we need to completely change the model of the way we educate 
the children if we’re going to do all of this in the school? 

Mr. Hammond. Thank you for the question, it’s— and you raise a very complicated issue 
about how much can we burden the existing school structure with broader agenda itenis that 
affect society— and in violence that’s certainly one of those. Actually, we*ve seen a number of 
very good examples of adoption of violence prevention programs in school settings which the 
schools tell us don’t seem to overburden them. For one thing, a lot of curriculum development 
is going on that eases the opportunity for teachers to work with boys and girls in the classroom 
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in a limited amount of time and not imposing on the other elements of the curriculum to deal 
with things like conflict resolution, how we deal with anger, the meaning of violence. 

The other point I would like to make is that doing good violence prevention programs in a 
school setting doesn’t necessarily mean it all has to happen in the classroom. The Peace 
Builders project, which I alluded to, actually does a very good job and with firm outcome data 
by working with those outside of the classroom including the building principal, the 
counselors, and the kids, themselves, in spot events outside of the classroom day to build a 
positive environment that gives peace messages and suggests alternative ways of responding. 

In some cases for high-risk— I think— communities, it will be necessary to supplement the 
teaching personnel with school psychologists, counselors, etc., who can implement some of the 
programs and techniques that we know work very well, but for which the training that is more 
common to the school psychologist will be better suited to implement ^e program. And I 
think that these things are very adaptable. 

Last point; we, already, in schools build into the curriculum in many states a requirement for 
health education. That already happens, particularly, in the middle school environments and 
beyond. What not reserve some of that time to deal with what is getting to be one of the 
number one health problems we face in the Nation, violence prevention? 

Mr. Greenwood. Do you think that might be as important as naming the bones in the body? 

[Laughter.] 

Of course, we need practitioners who are capable of doing that. 

Thank you, sir. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. Dr. Hammond. You mentioned a lot of programs. Are there any 
components or elenients that are common to the successful programs? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes. The strategies that we've seen that seem to cut across successful 
programs— and I might add, we are still evaluating and we're finding more and more about 
what works to prevent violence— seem to involve a number of elements. Programs that focus, 
again, on the basic skills that children can use to respond appropriately rather than violently to 
a sense of provocation. Most children don't get in any kind of organized way an opportunity 
to learn how to cope and manage anger which is a very normal response to provocation. But 
we don’t actually teach how to manage it. Nowadays, it turns out, that is probably one of the 
things that we can do to prevent children from choosing the option of violence, and very good 
program emphasis anger management, skills building, mild assertion skills, ways of talking 
through a problem without having to resort to violence, and for high-risk youth, programs that 
feature intensive interaction with the boys and girls in a very, very rich setting in terms of the 
opportunity to interact with responsible adults seem to be helpful, too. 
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Mr. Scott. How much do these initiatives cost? 

Mr. Hammond. I don’t have exact figures on that for you, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Well, let me put it in perspective. A couple of years ago, Virginia passed a prison 
construction plan that will cost, after the prisons are built, about $100 million dollars per 
congressional district per year which multiplies out to about $30 to $50 billion dollars 
nationally. I mean, are you talking anything that would compete with this kind of funding? 

Mr. Hammond. Not at all. These programs would cost far less. 

Mr. Scott. I mean, you’re talking about funding that would be lost in rounding off to what 
we're willing to spend on prisons after we’ve ignored the problem. Is that essentially true? 

Mr. Hammond. I'm not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Scott. I mean, I mean for a couple of billion dollars you could fund everything you’ve 
got in this— 

Mr. Hammond. Well— 

Mr. Scott, —in your presentation. 

Mr. Hammond. Certainly that amount would fund a lot of programs. There’s no question 
about it. 

Mr. Scott. And the program that we funded in Virginia didn't promise to reduce crime by any 
statistically significant amount, and it breezed through our legislature about a 90 to 10—90 
percent vote. 

Mr. Hammond. Right. 

Mr. Scott. Do you have evidence to show that if we cut the trajectory towards violence that 
we can significantly reduce the incidents of violence? Dr. Patterson mentioned you can pretty 
much track what's going on. And if you can cut that anywhere along the lines, do you have 
evidence to show that that makes a difference? 

Mr. Hammond. Dr. Patterson’s work is noted and well-respected by us at CDC and the 
others. And there’s no question that early intervention programs seem to make a difference. 

We have— the evidence is growing. Some studies, because they take a long time— if they 
intervene early— to get to the point when you see very, very high risk to prove their results. 

And so, I would say that the evidence is very, very promising that early intervention programs 
which can be implemented in schools, especially, make a difference, yes. 
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Mr. Scott. And the research on treating juveniles as adults is fairly clear that the juveniles will 
get less punishment, and the crime rate will go up. That evidence is fairly well established, 
too, isn't it? 

Mr. Hammond. I'm not precisely familiar with all of the studies that you may be referring to. 

Mr. Scott. Do you know any study that suggests that treating juveniles as adults will reduce 
crime? 

Mr. Hammond. No, I don't. 

Mr. Scott. Are you familiar with the studies on Three Strikes and You're Out that conclude 
that that's a waste of money? 

Mr. Hammond. I'm not intimately familiar with those studies, but I certainly am aware of the 
summary results. 

Mr. Scott. And so, if you had a couple of extra billion dollars, you'd want to put it into 
effective programs to reduce crime? 

Mr. Hammond. Certainly, we're interested in prevention at CEXT. We think resources 
directed at prevention programs in the long run will make the biggest difference. 

Mr. Greenwood. The gentleman from New Jersey for five minutes. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. When it gets to domestic violence, people say it's very 
difficult to predict when crimes will occur. You've indicated that these recent crimes have 
been committed by people who know each other, therefore, would you conclude that it will be 
as difficult to predict and, therefore, perhaps to actually prevent these kinds of crimes if things 
remain the same? 

Mr. Hammond. Quite the contrary. I think our best hope for prevention is in dealing with 
the type of violence that's associated with people who know each other and that get into 
arguments because there we know— if you can gather from the testimony previously given— a 
lot about what we can do to intervene early with relationship issues, if you will. And I think 
that is our greatest hope in contrast to the prevention of other types of violence committed by 
strangers. That seems more in the domain, strictly of control in law enforcement. 

Mr. Payne. So you feel that, perhaps, in the schools— as you indicated before— that more 
attention should be paid to this whole sort of violence prevention and to look at the areas or 
programs that are working? 

Mr. Hammond. Absolutely, I really do. Yes. 

Mr. Payne. Just some questions, too— it's been indicated by Representative Scott— we hear 
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atx)ut the cost of facilities. Tve got some information here that says a typical juvenile 
correction facility costs $102,000 per bed to build. That's not talkiqg about running it once 
it's in. The question of the fact that in 1994, statistics—and 1 assume it's higher now— that 
there are nearly 200 million firearms in American homes— 200 million, almost one for every 
person in the country, maybe 50 million short, but these are 19S^ statistics. I wouldn't be 
surprised if it's caught up to the population. And the fact that we have seen in the new 
Juvenile Justice Delinquency Prevention Act— that I call it— that there is the move to have 
young people incarcerated with adult prisoners, to let them stay in an adult facility for longer 
periods of time when statistics show that children in adult prisons are eight times more likely to 
commit suicide. And so I just wonder, in our public policy that we see here today, do I simply 
read these things differently since the move is to put them in with adults, the move is to allow 
weapons to continue to proliferate our society? 

Well, 1 guess it's hard to ask the question because, you know, the answers are really— to me— 
so basically clearly. But— well maybe I'll ask this; what do you think a person like myself 
would believe that these things are going in the wrong direction? How can we educate, 
perhaps, more people to understand that these things are public policy going in the wrong 
direction, and that we should take a look at it and, perhaps, change? 

Mr. Hammoiid. I'm not sure that I can answer your question, Mr. Payne. Many of the 
things you refer to are, in some ways, a response that society has to protect itself. Our main 
interest is to see that prevention is suf^rted. Youth violence prevention works. There are 
things that we can do, on the prevention side, before we ever have to address those broader 
issues and policy questions that you refer to. And I think that we should. There's no reason 
that we shouldn’t. These incidents certainly give us a chance now to focus in that way. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank the gentleman. The gentlelady from New York for further inquiry. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. Thank you. Goipg along with the lines of prevention— and I 
think almost everybody here agrees— that prevention to me is the best medicine. I mean— and 
it doesn't matter whether its violence, common cold, anything. Prevention is still the number 
one issue. And I would like to kind of comment with Mr. Payne. 1 think sometimes here— 
especially in this legislative body, not here, but the whole bocty— people look at it politically. 
We're too soft on crime, and that's too bad because prevention, I do believe, will work longer 
long-term than being soft on crime. I'm not soft on crime. You do violence, you do the time. 
But, again, we have to reach out to our young people, and I think that's the most important 
thing we can do. 

This is probably side-tracked a little bit. You said homicides are down in this country. Is that 
among with young people, also? 

Mr. Hammond. Yes, "Down,* I said, "slightly.* There's an 1 1 percent decrease since 1993 
in the homicide rates for ages 15 to 19, and a similar slight decrease for the younger ages. 
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However, you have to put that in context. The overall homicide rates are very, very, veiy 
high when you compare the U.S. to other industrialized countries. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. Oh, now that I know. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. Just out of curiosity, has anyone done a study — because I can 
probably name three or four people that I know that were involved in homicides but they 
survived. Is anyone doing studies along those lines? 

Mr. Hammond. I'm not familiar. There may be someone. I'm iK)! familiar with such 
studies. 

Mrs. McCarthy of New York. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank the gentle lady. 

Dr. Hanunond, thank you again very much for your testimony. We appreciate your words of 
wisdom this afternoon. 

Mr. Hanunond. Thank you. 

Mr. Greenwood. And you are excused. 

I had said earlier that I would offer the opportunity for any of the young people who are with 
us and who have patiently listened to all this testimony, if they would-—if any one of you thinks 
you would like to take this opportunity to offer this panel some words of your wisdom from 
your perspective, we would welcome your comments. Have any of you decided to choose that 
option? 

Yes, sir. Well, you two gentlemen are welcome to come to the table with the unanimous 
consent of the Subcommittee. And if you gentlemen would identify— give us your names and 
where you're from and we'll start with the gentleman in the green shirt. 

[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF JUSTIN GASKIN, MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE FROM 
MOORECROFT, WYOMING; ACCOMPANIED BY KEVIN SUNSTROM, MEMBER OF 
THE AUDIENCE FROM MOORECROFT, WYOMING 

Mr. Gaskin! All right. My name's Justin Gaskin. I'm from Moorecrofr, Wyoming, which is 
a very small town of about 800 in the northeastern part of the State. 
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Mr. Greenwood. And the other gentleman? 

Mr. Sundstrom. My name’s Kevin Sundstrom. I’m also from Moorecroft, Wyoming. 

Mr. Greenwood. Okay, and what would you like to recommend to this Subcommittee? 

Mr. Sundstrom. My personal view on the issue, I believe that a lot of the juvenile crime is 
related to home issues. I believe that Congressman Roemer suggests a good issue when a lot 
of it is family-based. And when we look at a lot of the crime, a lot of it is committed with 
guns, and so forth, but I think there’s problems in the home that can drive people to go and use 
guns. 

And I think that a lot of the solutions should tend to be family based, because when kids grow 
up in families that teach good morals and they teach good things. I don’t think that the media 
will have an effect on children, because if they’re taught good morals and so forth, I believe 
that they can grow up and watch bad shows and it shouldn’t have any effect on them because 
they’ve been taught well throughout their family. In, whereas, they’ve been trying to have 
schoolteachers teach morals in school, I think it’s not really the school’s place to teach morals. 
I think it’s a home-based issue where morals and values should be taught. And I think that the 
best way to address the issue would be through family-and home-based solution. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you, sir. And if I can offer an editorial opinion; the gentleman’s 
words are well made and well taken. I think part of the struggle for this committee is what to 
do with the kids who come from families where those values are not taught at home and where 
society takes over. 

Yes, sir? 

Mr. Gaskin. Okay. Listening to all of these comments, one fact remains, is that juvenile 
crime is a problem and it has to be faced by Congress, by the American people, to try to find 
the solution. But as we look at the problem, we see that it’s not really one certain rite, or one 
cause of it. There’s many types of the causes. We see that many states have identified links 
on juvenile crime to poverty to media and the violence, guns at home, the lack of morals in the 
home. And I think what has to be done is, you know, there can be initiatives made by 
Congress that, you know, focuses on juvenile crime, but there has to be, you know, in my 
opinion, there has to be other factors. I mean, poverty has to be also looked at, too, and that 
has to be addressed. There, you know, handgun laws or assault weapon laws also have to be 
enforced better. Media and the violence has to be enforced. And I don’t know if Congress 
can do all of those at once, but I think in order to solve the juvenile crime problem, they have 
to be addressed all at one time to get the solution. 

Mr. Greenwood. Well, I thank both of you gentleman for your courage and your poise and, 
also, for showing us that there— you’re typical of most American young people who are, in 
fact, well raised and composed of good values, and a reflection of what’s good about our 
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school systems. You gentleman may be excused. 

Mr. Gaskin. All right. Thanks a lot for the opportunity. 

Mr. Greenwood. I thank all the members for your participation. 

If you gentleman would give your names to the clerk, that would be helpful. Thank all the 
members for— 

Mr. Payne. I think there’s a lady that would like to speak there. This little girl in the— 

Mr. Greenwood. Oh, we have some additional witnesses. 

Mr. Payne. I wouldn't want anyone to think you were disregarding the ladies— 

[Laughter.] 

I mean that's not your nature, I know. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Greenwood. I'm the father of two daughters. I have learned to not to disregard females. 
[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF ORIANA HAIR, MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE FROM ALBANY, 
CALIFORNIA; ACCOMPANIED BY MARISA GREENBERG, MEMBER OF THE 
AUDIENCE FROM ALBANY, CAUFORNIA; BRIDGET McNICHOLAS, MEMBER OF 
THE AUDIENCE FROM CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, AND SETH FARNSWORTH, MEMBER 
OF THE AUDIENCE FROM MOORECROFT, WYOMING 

Ms. Hair. Thank you. My name is Onana Hair, and I'm from Albany, California, which is a 
small town outside of Berkeley. 

Ms. Greenberg. I'm Marisa Greenberg, and I'm from Albany, also. 

Ms. McNicholas. Hi, my name is Bridget McNicholas, and I'm from Chicago, Illinois. I'm a 
junior at the University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. Farnsworth. I'm Seth Farnsworth and also from Moorecroft, Wyoming, like the other 
two. 

Mr. Greenwood. Okay. Why don’t we start with the young lady on the far right? 
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Ms. McNicholas. First of all, I just w^ted to thank you and commend you on the importance 
you're placing on the spiritual and moral development of children and that the importance that 
spiritual and moral development plays in violence prevention. And, I just want to say that I 
probably come itom not a typical family because my mom's a social worker and my dad's an 
attorney and they both do divorce mediation. Well, they mediate together. And, so much of 
what I've grown up with is my parents teaching us proper ways of communicating and— 
because that's what they do for a living— and proper conflict resolution. 

And, as I get older, I can see with my friends and with other people I'm involved with in the 
community service I do at Notre Dame, that people don't know how to communicate with each 
other a lot of times. And what is mild for them at home or from adults is what they learn and 
what— and that is how they act. And so I think it's very important that emphasis be placed on 
parenting classes and parenting skills and teaching parents how to resolve conflict in the home, 
because so much of what young people see and learn is what their parents teach them. So, I 
think that's really— importance should be placed on that, on the parenting. 

Ms. Greenberg. I was listening earlier and a lot— someone said that morals should be taught 
in school, but who's to say that the teachers' morals are going to be what should be taught? 

And I also think that — you know — it should come from the home, but if it's not, then like 
myself, personally, I found it from a coach or— you know— someone outside of the home who 
taught me— you Imow— what I should, well not what I should, but what she thought. And I 
respected her views, and so I learned a lot of my opinions from her. And so, who's to say that 
my teacher's going to have the same opinion? 

And also, that a lot of— there's also an emphasis on kids hiding what happens at school and— 
you know— they saw the gun but they didn't say anything. There's was a drive-by at my 
school. It's a very small school— 900 kids. There was a drive-by and nobody reported it for 
three weeks because they didn't want people to know what was going on. And the 
administrators didn't know about it, the staff didn't know about it, the kids— a lot of the kids 
didn't know about it. I was at work and a teacher came up to me and said, "Hey, do you know 
what happened with this? Because, you know, nobody's releasing any details to us, and we 
don't know. " And then it all came out, but who's to say— you know — why they didn't tell. 

And then— okay, go. 

Ms. Hair. I think the problem is seeded in the home, but you can't solve everything in one 
place, and it iKeds to be taken on by the public schools. And I've seen great, great strides 
taken in peer mediation where students, themselves, are taught how to deal with talking to 
other students and deal with their emotions, and I find that's a really great program. 

Mr. Greenwood. Thank you. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Farnsworth. I also think it goes back to the home and the idea of appeasement and giving 
in to a child's demands, and it starts at a young age. And then the child begins to be more and 
more self-centered on themselves instead of other people and thinking more about themselves 
instead of their peers and the rest of the people around them. And then, when something bad 
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happens to them in a more public place where their parents or guardians aren't there to appease 
them or give them what they want, then they take their actions out on their peers or people 
around them. And that’s why, I think, that it goes back to the home, but you can't fix every 
home in America, so you have to also bring it into schools and make it as public as possible. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Greenwood. Well, thank the four of you for your very valued testimony. We appreciate 
your willingness to do that. Thank you. 

Again, thank the members of the panel for your participation. This is a profound issue. We 
are not going to walk away from it this afternoon. We will return to this issue and look 
forward to working with other members of this committee towards developing some solutions. 
Thank you. 

SEE APPENDIX E - WRITTEN STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MARTiNEZ FROM 

THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

This Committee meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 P.M., the Subcommittee adjourned subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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Youth Violence: Coming Soon to a School Near You 



Recent reports from the US Departments of Justice and Education reflect a slight reduction in 
Khool cnme, but try to explain this to parents in Jonesboro, Arkansas; Pearl. Mississippi; 
Paducah, Kentucky; or to citizens and parents in Edinboro, Pennsylvania who experienced the 
killing of a teacher, along with the wounding of another teacher and two students this past 
weekend. Since 1992, there have been 211 violent-associated school deaths that we can 
document. The incidents are just as likely to occur in rural and suburban America as they are in 
the inner city.. We are ail still reeling from the recent shocking reminder in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, that violent Juvenile crimes - even when they invade only 10 percent of our nation’s 
schools are symptoms of danger and dysfunction that must not be ignored. 

It should not require an act of courage for parents to send their children to school. Although the 
incidence of crime and violence may have declined slightly, the severity of those incidents 
continues to escalate. Fisttights and fire drills in schools have been replaced by gun fights and 
crisis drills. Violence is no respecter of persons, geography, class, color or ethnic origin. And it 
can happen anywhere. While the average American can no doubt name the five largest urban 
metroplexes in the country where violence often occurs, who could predict that it would 
galvMize towns such as Grayson. Olathe, Blackville, Lynnville, Moses Lake, Bethel, Jonesboro, 
Pearl, West Paducah and now Edinboro? 

For the most part, violence does not begin in schools. It walks onto school premises from the 
neighborhood. It enters the school doors with students, educators, visitors, volunteers and 
predators and sometimes even campus supervisors. Violence evades metal detectors, counselors 
and teachers because fear, anger, hopelessness, longing, and fhistration are carried invisibly in 
hearts and minds. Whatever the source of that violence, whether from the home, the community 
or elsewhere, the effects of violence on learning are so destructive that educators are placing 
school security on the education agenda out of self-defense and necessity. Teachers can’t teach 
and students can’t learn in an environment of intimidation and fear. 

Despite our best intentions, school safety cannot be legislated. It must be grown and developed 
from within. True crime prevention begins with heartware, not hardware. It is supported with 
^sitive attitudes and actions, which promote the safety, success and well-being of all children. 
Thus, It behooves us to eliminate those aspects of American life that conspire to rob all too many 
children, youth, parents, workers and citizens in general of their energy, hope and desire to learn 
and succeed. 

Understanding Youth Violence 

Before we can identify the causes of youth violence, we must first examine its pervasiveness and 
the scope of the school violence problem. One out of twelve young people who stay away from 
school do so because of fear. This is a national tragedy. 

A 1^4 study produced by Metropolitan Life Insurance indicated that one in four students and 
one in nine teachers are annually attacked in schools. 

According to ‘‘Violence and Discipline Problems in U.S. Public Schools: 1996-97,” a study by 
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the National Center for Education Statistics. 10 percent of all public schools experienced one or 
more serious violent crimes (i.e„ murder, rape or other sexual battery, suicide, physical attack or 
fight with a weapon, or robbery) that were reported to police or other law enforcement officials 
during the 1996-97 school year. 

According to the U.S. Department of Justice's report. “Juvenile Offenders and Victims: 1997 
Update on Violence." the rate of violent victimization of juveniles (ages 12 through 17) was 
nearly three times that of adults in 1994, In 1995, 10 percent of high school students said they 
had carried a weapon to school in the 30 days preceding the survey. 

According to the Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics* “America’s 
Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being,” in 1994, almost 2.6 million youth ages 12 to 
17 were victims of violent crimes. 

The U.S. Department of Justice's “Juvenile Arrests 1995*’ summarizes arrest statistics of 
juveniles. Findings are derived from data reported to the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program. In 1995. juveniles were involved in 32 percent of all robbery arrests; 23 percent of all 
weapons arrests; 15 percent of all murder and aggravated assault arrests; and 13 percent of all 
drug arrests. 

The Public Agenda’s Getting By: What American Teenagers Really Think About Their Schools, 
the results of a fall 1996 random telephone survey of 1,300 high school students nationwide 
revealed that 48 percent of public school students said that drugs and violence are serious 
problems in their schools. 

Causes of youth violence 

Understanding youth violence is a complex issue which is affected by a wide variety of social, 
economic, political, and individual factors. 

In a cooperative study involving the National School Safety Center and the Centers for Disease 
Control, an analysis was made of “School Associated Violent Deaths’* during the 1992 to 1994 
school years. Specific common factors were identified among perpetrators: 

• 40 percent had a past background of criminal misbehavior: 

• 24 percent had been previously involved with substance abuse; 

• 35 percent were involved in gangs; and 

• 70 percent had previously brought a weapon to school. 

Since July of 1992. the National School Safety Center has identified 211 school-associated 
violent deaths, most of which involved intention to cause personal injury. Using these factors and 
percentages, consider this: 

• If 40 percent of the perpetrators had a criminal background, the inverse of this data is that 60 
percent did not; 

• If 35 percent were gang-involved, the inverse suggests that 65 percent were not; 

• If 24 percent were drug-involved, the inverse suggests that 76 percent were not. 

The data suggests that even with all we know, what we don't know is greater than what we do 
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know. This suggests that there are many other factors that influence the development of youth 
violence. 

Researchers and youth-serving professionals have identified many risk factors which contribute 
to violence. Perhaps the top two such factors are a history of victimization and perceptions of 
isolation. 

Past victimization. Research involving schoolyard bullies reflects that about 80 percent of 
bullies were first victims of bullies — in the form of parents, peers, siblings or others. Many 
victims become perpetrators of crime in response to their own experiences with ridicule, physicd 
punishment, torment and abuse. The combination of being both a victim and a perpetrator makes 
it more difficult to understand and sort through the causes of violent behavior. The way 
youngsters are treated by parents is perhaps the most influential predictor of child behavior. 
Most psychologists agree that bullying and aggression are learned behaviors. If they are learned, 
the implication is that they can be unlearned. 

Youngsters who feel isolated, neglected, ignored and ridiculed. This factor itself is 
complicated. Some suggested causes of perceptions of isolation and neglect include: 

• economic deprivation that distances children and youth from peers who have advantages and 
comforts they lack: 

• lack of growth and enrichment activities such as conversation with family members, 
childhood reading experiences, exposure to social activities with family members and 
friends, pre-school classes: 

• lack of nurturing role models and persons who can serve as caring supervisors, mentors or 
advocates; 

• youngsters' perceptions that they are not understood and not appreciated; 

• conflicts and isolation perceived due to differences among the culture of the family and 
varieties of cultures in the school or larger community; 

• family disorganization and lack of meaningful rituals (for example, shared mealtimes, 
birthday celebrations and family outings) 

Other causes of violence in youth include: 

A background of misconduct and trouble at home, at school and with the law. One of the 
best predictors of future behavior is past behavior. Youngsters who begin at home to act out, 
withdraw, bully others and evidence impaired attention spans reveal potential indicators of future 
trouble. Such children are candidates for inunediate and early intervention. Consequently, 
prevention and early intervention activities and programs through churches, social services 
agencies and schools can go far to ensure that disruptive, delinquent behavior does not become 
ingrained. 

It is critical to guide children through positive role modeling, encourage them through positive 
mentoring, and help them achieve success through supervision and support. 

Social skills deficit disorder. 

A common pattern among perpetrators is a social skills deficit disorder, which is often 
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characterized by rage, defiance, thoughtlessness, detachment and nonconnectivity. Often these 
youngsters feel powerless and hopeless; but with a gun, they feel powerful and in control. 
Several ifew teims have been developed over the years to describe these kinds of individuals, 
including ADHD (attention deficit hyperactive disorder), ODD (oppositional defiant disorder) 
and lED (Intermitted Explosive Disorder). Whatever the label, the result of disruptive, 
delinquent behavior is unacceptable. 

School failure. School failure is a significant predictor of later offending. Because such failure 
is a consistent predictor or correlate of violent behavior, it may be useful to identify children who 
are at risk of school failure due to living in high-risk, economically deprived neighborhoods. 
Such children must be targeted for preschool intellectual enrichment programs, which have 
correlated positively with reductions among at-risk children in school failure and later offending. 

Alcohol and other drugs. Use of alcohol and other drugs tends to diminish inhibitions and 
lower an individual's threshold for violence. School administrators across the country are 
looking for ways to identify early the potential for violence. For instance, Carmel High School 
in Indiana mandates a drug test when a youngster is suspended or expelled from school for an 
infraction. Early results have shown that 40 percent of students tested because of fighting tested 
positive for illegal substances. 42 percent of students violating the tobacco policy also tested 
positive for illegal substances. The good news about Carmel High's testing program is that after 
the testing, 64 percent of all students who tested positive for an illegal substance received 
treatment. 

Gang involvement and gang violence. Involvement in gangs is a vicious cycle of intimidation, 
violence and retaliation masquerading as “belonging" and taking part in peer rituals. A sample 
study of 1,000 youth reported in the November/December 1997 issue oi Juvenile Offender 
reveals that adolescents who Join street gangs are more involved in delinquent acts than are 
adolescents who are not gang-involved. Gang members were responsible for 65 percent of 
general delinquency, 86 percent of serious crime, 60 percent of public disorder, 70 percent of 
drug sales, 63 percent of alcohol abuse and 61 percent of drug use. In addition, gang members 
often escalate violence through their rivalries and retaliation activities. In several of the major 
school shootings, individuals were gang-involved or negatively influenced by peer groups. For 
instance, in Pearl, Mississippi, the perpetrator was a member of satanic cult; in Bethel, Alaska, 
and Lynneville, Tennessee, the shooters were influenced by other students. 

Prejudice and discrimination. Emphasis on differences, along with acts of bigotry based on 
differences, has perhaps done more to fuel gang membership and involvement than anything else 
in American society. The way others are treated, particularly newcomers, has a great deal to do 
with the alliances and affiliations that are formed. However, prejudice and discrimination are 
pervasive in society at large, not simply instrumental in encouraging the formation of gangs or 
other social groups. Inbred fear, hate and discrimination are often imperceptibly passed from 
one generation to another without any defensible justification or understanding. 

Violence publicized in the media and sports. Violence is woven throughout our culture in 
movies, sports and the media. Our societal attraction to violence is exhibited in our crime rates 
and in the media. Such publicity has a significant effect on stimulating youth violence. Young 
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people tend to become what they see and what they experience. The United States has one of the 
highest rates of interpersonal violence among all nations of the world. In addition, the United 
States ha!s the highest homicide rate of any Western industrialized society. 

When it comes to the media, the theme seems to be **if it bleeds, it leads.” There is a tendency to 
showcase the most violent acts in daily news reports. Oftentimes fights at school are not reported 
unless there is a serious injuiy . Even video and arcade games have taken on a deadly and violent 
character. The marketing language tells the story. We’ve gone from “Mortal Combat” to 
“Mortal Combat H” to ultimate annihilation and even worse. The way we die says so much 
about the way we live. Death review boards across the country have observed that now when 
youngsters kill each other, it is often not simply a single shot that brings death to the victim, but 
multiple shots to the head, chest or groin, reflecting not simply violence, but raging violence. 

Easy availability of guns. Despite the argument that people kill, guns don’t, the easy 
accessibility of weapons to young people in this country is staggering. 

• A 1993 study of juvenile possession of firearms drawn from questionnaire volunteer 
responses of 835 male serious olTenders in 6 Juvenile correctional facilities in 4 states and 
758 male students in 10 inner-city schools near those facilities revealed: 

• 83 percent of inmates and 22 percent of the students had possessed guns; 

• 55 percent of inmates carried guns all or most of the time in the year or two before 
being incarcerated: 1 2 percent of the students did so, with another 23 percent carrying 
guns now and then. 

• When asked how they would get a gun. 45 percent of the inmates and 53 percent of 
the students would “borrow” one from family or friends; 54 percent of the inmates 
and 37 percent of the students said they would get one “off the street.” 

• A Harvard School of Public Health survey in 1993 revealed that of the 2,508 students 
surveyed (in 96 public and private elementary, middle and senior high schools, grades 6 
through 12), 59 percent said that they could get a handgun if they wanted one. Two or three 
who knew where to get a handgun said that they could get one within a 24-hour period. 

In the old days, when fistflghts were the way to settle arguments, young people would walk away 
with a few bruises or black eyes. Today, however, with guns it is about body counts, not bruises. 
We have transitioned from the single shot zip guns to the six shooter to semi-automatic weapons. 
There seems to be a tendency to see how much more violent the next school-associated violent 
death can be. 

Absence of responsible adult supervision. Despite ail of the high-tech strategies including — 
camera surveillance, metal detectors, motion sensors and access control systems — still the 
single most effective strategy for preventing youth violence is the physical presence of a 
responsible adult in the immediate vicinity. 

The above are Just a few of the causes associated with violent Juvenile behavior. We must 
develop recommendations for actions that parents, educators and students themselves must take 
to eliminate this threat to the education and development of skilled, knowledgeable, socially 
responsible citizens. 
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What can be done? 

Teachers are so fhistrated about school safety that such issues are now becoming part of their 
collective bargaining agreements. Emerging components of collective bargaining agreements 
include recommendations such as the following: 

• zero tolerance policy, applicable to all students, for assaults or any weapons or 
dangerous devices capable of producing bodily harm; 

• expulsion of students who repeatedly engage in actions resulting in serious violations; 

• cooperative problem-solving to develop improved security procedures involving 
teachers and school staff; 

• automatic and immediate expulsion for assaults on educators; 

• requirement for students expelled for violent behavior to successfully complete a 
behavior modification program prior to school readmittance; 

• reassignment to another school for students who have assaulted an educational 
employee (Receiving schools will be given all information available concerning 
assaultive students.); 

• immediate investigation of allegations of assault or weapons possession followed by 
prompt and reasonable action to protect all parties; 

• prompt reporting to appropriate school security or police personnel of incidents of 
assault or weapons possession; 

• prioritizing the establishment of area safety and security before providing emergency 
treatment; 

• requirement tor school district to file criminal charges against any student or any 
patron found to be on school premises under the influence of dmgs and or alcohol 
(School district will support any employee who chooses to file such criminal civil 
charges.); 

• annual evaluation of hearing officers for student due process hearings; 

• school district authorization for employees to use force to prevent injury to self or 
another; 

• requirement for school district to train all employees to deal with threatening students 
in a non threatening manner; 

• requirement for the school district to continue payment of an employee's salary 
without charging sick leave when employee has been injured due to school violence; 

• requirement for school district to provide leave with pay for one week for any 
educator assaulted by a student or patron, whether or not the employee has been 
injured; 

• requirement for school district to pay any legal fees incurred in holding students and 
parents liable for damages; and 

• requirement for school district to provide leave with pay if the employee is injured as 
a result of school violence. 

What Congress Can Do 

What can be done at the federal level to mediate against causes of youth violence such as those I 
have outlined? 

1 . Place school safety on the national agenda. 
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2. Peraanently fund the National School Safety Center: 

• * to serve as a central resource for model programs; 

• to provide training and technical assistance; and 

• to provide national leadership as a catalyst for promoting and pt'eserving school 
safety. 

The National School Safety Center is the nation’s leading school crime prevention resource 
and brings with it a wealth of resources and experience. Funding for this much-needed 
program has expired. 

3. Continue to provide grant funds for research and evaluation of violence prevention 
programs and strategies. 

4. Fund rigorous longitudinal studies of populations of at-risk children and youth to 
identify causal factors influencing youth violence and to identify protective factors that 
demonstrate effective prevention/intervention results. 

5. Encourage state legislation which focuses on: 

• comprehensive safe school legislation; 

• improved information sharing; 

• expanded alternative school programs for troubled youth; 

• expanded after-school programs for children and youth; 

• youth community service and involvement through volunteering; 

• development of truancy prevention/intervention programs; 

• interagency cooperation and collaboration; and 

• encouragement of teacher training in school violence prevention. 

Action at the local level 

This nation’s educational system has its foundation at the local level. Education is a federal 
concern, a state function and a local responsibility. Assigning such responsibility to parents, 
students, educators and other citizens closest to the need for schooling is both appropriate and 
demanding. There is much to do in carrying out the educational mission of the schools and in 
preserving schools as safe havens for learning. The following list details ways in which school 
administrators, law enforcers, parents, students and local citizens can promote the educational 
mission of schools and preserve schools as safe havens in which childrm can learn and develop 
their skills as successful, socially responsible citizens. 

No. 1; Place school safety on the top of the educatfonal agenda on each campus and within 
the community. 

School administrators tend to get not only what they expect and deserve, but also what they 
measure. When the district makes a conscious decision that safe and welcoming schools are a 
high priority and measures its progress by assessing aspects of school safety, that commitment 
provides the basis for the development of strategies to achieve this goal. Placing school safety on 
the educational agenda is a mandatory first step toward safer and better schools. 
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No. 2: Develop a comprehensive systemwide safe schools plan. 

A districtwide safe schools plan should be established, complemented by a safe schools plan for 
each school site. These plans benefit from the collaborative input of parents, students, educators, 
law enforcers, the courts, probation and social service personnel, and religious, corporate, and 
other community leaders who represent the racial and ethnic balance of the community. Safe 
school planning requires vigorous, ongoing interagency support. Community and corporate 
partnerships should not focus merely on security and supervision, but also on education. Plans 
should be annually updated and broadly disseminated to students, parents and staff. 

No. 3: Amplify the mission statement. 

The school's mission statement should reflect the context in which the school and district wishes 
academic learning to take place. For instance, the phrase "To learn in a safe and secure 
environment free of violence, drugs, and fear" enhances the school's legal position to create and 
enforce policies promoting a safe, caring and disciplined school climate. A statement of this 
nature can markedly increase the validity and credibility of the district's efforts to create and 
preserve a safe environment. 

No. 4: Enhance multicultural understanding. 

Stress the unique worth of every person. Polarization among student groups and the rise in gang 
activity indicate a need to develop educational programs that bring students together and focus 
on cultural competence and cooperation, not merely tolerance. 

No. 5: Ban forms of nonphysical intimidation. 

"Hard looks," "stare downs." "mad-dogging" and “mean-mugging" should be added as 
actionable offenses to the student code of conduct. Such threatening behavior should not be 
tolerated. Psychological intimidation can be as damaging as physical assaults. 

No. 6: Create an active student component. 

Students should be involved in their own safety and in safety planning. Consult with students on 
safety strategies and recommendations. Devise a life skills curriculum that focuses on good 
decision-making, responsible citizenship and conflict resolution. School violence is the tangible 
expression of unresolved conflict. If we can help children and youth identify and implement 
constructive conflict resolution techniques, our campuses can be made much safer. A curriculum 
that emphasizes courtesy and thoughtfulness will contribute toward this goal. Involve students in 
planning and managing student events, campus beautification and crime reporting. Encourage 
students to report any suspicious individuals on school grounds. Provide students and staff with a 
toll-free, anonymous hotline for reporting weapons offenses and other criminal activity. Student 
participation promotes responsible student development and maturity, enabling students to be 
part of the solution rather than being perceived only as part of the problem. 

No. 7: Implement a peer counseling and peer mediation program. 

Students represent one of the best agents for promoting and maintaining a safe campus. An 
effective peer counseling program can head off many problems before they reach explosive 
levels. Students trained as peer counselors can serve as influential resources for nonviolent 
problem solving. 
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No. 8: Make the campus welcoming. 

School safety leadership begins at the top. Unquestionably, the best principals know their 
students and spend much of their time outside their offices. Staying in touch cannot be 
accomplished in a cloistered office. The way the day begins affects the climate of the entire day. 
Greeting students at the front door, being present in the hall during class changes, visiting 
classrooms and participation in special events is crucial. 

No. 9: Establish an engaging system of extracurricular programs and services. 

Without positive and challenging activities, students tend to fill the void with negative activities. 
A safe school provides students with several options before, during and after school. Schools 
must work with the community's local recreation department, social services agencies and youth 
and civic groups to ensure that children and youth and their families have a safety net of 
agencies, advocates and services available to them. 

No. 10: Develop and enforce a school dress code. 

Students and staff tend to behave the way they are allowed to dress. Establish a districtwide dress 
code policy that sets specific and unambiguous appearance standards for both students and staff. 
Gang attire should be prohibited, and dress code expectations should be consistently enforced. 
Contradictory policies and procedures and inconsistent enforcement by staff send mixed 
messages to students. School staff should serve as role models for students. Involve students and 
parents in developing appearance standards. Students and parents will support and preserve what 
they help create. 

No. 1 1 : Ensure that behavior expectations are clearly communicated, consistently enforced 
and fairly applied. 

School policies should reflect behavior expectations outlined in federal, state, county and local 
statutes or ordinances. Review the student and teacher handbooks and place students, parents and 
staff on notice. Require that students and parents provide written acknowledgment that they have 
received and read the student behavior code. 

No. 12: Carefully screen and select new employees. 

One key decision parents and communities make involves deciding who will teach, train, coach, 
counsel and lead their children. Keeping child molesters and pedophiles out of classrooms, 
schools and youth-serving organizations is a major task. Responsible parenting and thoughtful 
leadership on the part of schools ^d other youth-serving agencies should provide enough 
reasons to establish appropriate safeguards for keeping child molesters away from children. 
Increasing litigation against school systems and child-care providers has created a financial 
reason to conduct appropriate background checks to protect the safety of children. Some school 
> systems and youth-service organizations already have faced multimillion-dollar lawsuits for their 
failure to appropriately screen, properly supervise and/or remove employees who may present 
risks to children. Every school system should have clear policy guidelines and procedures to 
j weed out individuals with criminal backgrounds of misbehavior involving children. Any record- 
! screening program must consider the rights of privacy and due process as well as the right to a 
hearing when disqualification is involved. But the screening program also must balance these 
rights against the rights of the children who will be served by the individual. 
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No. 13: Create a climate of ownership and school pride. 

Campus pride begins with a clean and orderly school. School maintenance efforts may also 
include the development of a graffiti abatement and community clean-up program. School 
officials should also work with police and community leaders to ensure the walk to and from 
school is crime-free and nonthreatening. Together. they can work on ways to* shut down drug 
houses and stop illegal group activities in school neighborhoods. The local U.S. attorney and city 
and county officials represent some excellent resources to cultivate. Their support is critical to 
abate gangs, drug activity and graffiti. 

No. 14: Provide adequate adult supervision. 

Young people need continuous responsible supervision. This may include teachers, 
administrators, parents, campus supervisors, or law enforcement officers. By all means, do not 
forget senior citizens. Like many young people, many senior citizens with talents and are looking 
for something to do. Recent studies show that most young people believe adults play a major role 
in counseling and encouraging kids toward nonviolence. 

No. 15: Identify specifically assigned roles and responsibilities. 

Policies and procedures that detail staff members' and parent-volunteers' responsibilities for 
security should be developed. These responsibilities may include monitoring hallways and 
restrooms, patrolling parking lots, and providing supervision at before-school and after-school 
activities. 

No. 16: Mandate crime reporting and tracking, 

A uniform school crime-reporting and record-keeping system is critical to maintaining a safe, 
secure campus. When adrninistrators know what crimes are being committed on their campuses, 
when and where the crimes are committed and who is involved, ai^ropriate supervision can be 
implemented. In addition, school leaders must analyze crime data to determine whether linkage 
exist among criminal activities on campus. 

No. 17: Identify and track repeat offenders. 

Most school crime problems are caused by a small percentage of students. To discourage their 
continued misbehavior and criminal acts, school leaders should track, monitor and closely 
supervise these youngsters. 

No. 18: Maintain close supervision and ensure remedial training for offenders. 
Troublemakers should not be rewarded with more time off from school or lighter class 
schedules. Their training and supervision should be intensified. Consider the follovwng actions 
when planning close supervision: Place such students with experienced teachers; develop 
individual behavior and education plans; assign a specific counselor to each student; and assign 
these students to lockers in areas that are clearly visible and easily supervised. Create a local 
network of resources and youth-serving referral agencies in your community. 

No. 19: Expand alternative placement options for troubled youth. 

Youngsters who have committed weapons violations and other serious disruptions should be 
removed from the mainstream educational setting and relocated to an in-school suspension 
program or alternate education site within the district where closer supervision and greater 
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Structure are provided. 

No. 20: Consider placing a probation oflicer on campus. 

Probation officers can provide additional intensive supervision for students on probation who 
attend school. Exercising such an option can complement the efforts of student personnel staff, 
who then can invest more time reinforcing positive behavior among all students, rather than 
simply disciplining troublemakers. 

No. 21: Require restitution and community service for all juvenile offenders. 

Work with the presiding ju\enile judge, the chief probation officer, and community or 
government leaders to establish a community service and restitution program at the school. 
Individuals involved in vandalism and malicious mischief should have positive means of making 
amends to society for their offenses. 

No. 22: Control campus access. 

Parking lots and school buildings with multiple entrances and exits maximize the potential for 
vandalism and defacement of \ ehicles and school property. Continuing efforts should be made to 
minimize the number of campus entrance and exit points used daily. Access points to school 
grounds should be superv'ised regularly by individuals familiar with the student body. Campus 
traffic, both pedestrian and vehicular, should flow through areas that can be easily and naturally 
supervised. Delivery entrances used by vendors also should be checked regularly. Perimeter 
fencing should also be considered as a means of restricting access to campus. 



No. 23: Establish uniform screening procedures to monitor visitors and potential campus 
intruders. 

Signs directing persons to the office should be placed in strategic, visible locations and should be 
large enough to attract visitors' notice. Visitors should be required to sign in at the school office, 
state their specific school business, and be required to visibly display a visitor’s badge. All 
school employees should be trained to courteously challenge unidentified persons and direct 
them to the main office. "May I help you?" is a kind, nonthreatening way to begin. 

No. 24: Require picture identification cards for each student and staff member. 

A school administrator is responsible not only for keeping students away from trouble, but also 
for keeping trouble away from students. Being able to distinguish enrolled students from 
nonstudents and guests is critical. An effective picture identification system enhances the control 
and management of the campus. Authorized parent volunteers and school visitors also should 
display clearly identifiable badges or name tags. 

No. 25: Articulate a clearly defined locker policy. 

The locker policy at each school should appropriately reflect the district's custodial interest. 
Students and parents should be notified that the lockers are school property. Students should be 
advised in the student handbook that lockers "and their contents" may be searched at any time for 
reasons of health and safety. Distributing district-owned locks to students or requiring that 
students use only locks for which the school has combinations will further enhance the school's 
custodial position in conducting routine locker checks. 
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No. 26: Disseminate a summary of laws pertaining to school disorder. 

The summary should be drafted by the district's legal counsel and disseminated through the 
director 6f security to all site administrators and security personnel to ensure consistency of 
student supervision and management. 

No. 27: Review dbcipline and weapons possesion policies. 

Ensure that policies attack the problem, and not simply the symptoms. Clearly distinguish 
between disciplinary matters and criminal offenses. Identify top discipline problems and then 
establish a task force of students, teachers, administrators and parents to review and/or develop 
effective strategies and programs (hat promote a safe and secure campus. 

No. 28: Establish a crisis response plan. 

Many problems can be avoided through responsible planning. However, sometimes a crisis is 
unavoidable. A good crisis plan focuses on crisis prevention, preparation, management and 
resolution. It also identifies community resources that serve students. The crisis response plan 
should include step-by-step procedures for crisis situations. 

No. 29: Establish an emergency communications center. 

Use the latest technology to enable site administrators to make immediate contact with teachers 
and school safety personnel. A school communications network should link classrooms and 
schoolyard supervisors with the front office or security staff, as well as with local law 
enforcement and fire departments. At least one radio with cellular phone capability should be 
available on campus for emergencies. Detention classrooms or facilities for tehaviorally 
disruptive students also should have emergency call buttons. A fully computerized public safety 
emergency frequency is recommended. 

No. 30: Promote crime prevention through environmental design. 

Trim or remove shrubbery that interferes with naturd surveillance. Provide maximum 
supervision in heavy traffic areas. Provide strategically located public telephones with dial-fm 
connections to emergency services. Relocate safe activities near typical trouble spots. For 
instance, consider relocating a counselor's office near a corridor or locker bay where problems 
have occurred. Conduct ticket sales or concession activities in or near problem areas. Eliminate 
obstacles such as trash cans and architectural barriers that block or impede traffic flow as well as 
supervision and surveillance. Use parabolic/convex minors in stairwells and locations that 
require improved supervision. Replace double-entry restroom doors with an open zigzag design 
to better monitor behavior in restroom areas. Use automatic flush valves and automatic water 
faucets to reduce vandalism and control water consumption. 

No. 31: Remove posters from all windows. 

Posters arid construction paper covering windows block, natural supervision. Unless glaring sun 
or the need for privacy mandates the covering of windows, they should be left clear to enhance 
supervision. 

No. 32: Use current technologies that promote crime prevention. 

A host of options exists relative to access control, property identification and supervision. For 
example, consider electromagnetic door , locking systems. Proper control strategies such as 
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microdot systems, surveillance cameras for difficult-to-supervise public areas and other high- 
tech strategies may be appropriate. 

i ' 

No. 33: Limit opportunities to transport and store contraband. 

School systems have put in place crime prevention policies that include: allowing only clear 
plastic or mesh book bags, or no book bags at all; eliminating lockers; establishing a coat check 
area for oversized articles ot clothing capable of shielding weapons; and providing students with 
two sets of textbooks, one for home and one for school, to eliminate the need for book bags and 
to reduce the time for class changes. 

No. 34: Stress that campus parking is a privilege, not a right 

The parking policy should emphasize that when students drive their vehicles on school p^perty, 
they agree to abide by campus rules and to having their vehicles searched. Diminishing the 
privacy expectation can deter the presence of contraband or weapons. The policy also enhances 
the district's position for legal action relative to search and seizure. 

No. 35: Enhance interagency cooperation among youth-serving professionals. 

Creating safe schools is a community function. Schools cannot accomplish this task alone. Safe 
schools actively cooperate with community agencies. Campus security operations should be 
coordinated with local law enforcement agencies. Include law enforcers in your curriculum, 
supervision and crisis planning. Community support agencies such as county mental health, child 
protective services, department of parks and recreation, juvenile probation and the courts 
together must identify students who are potentially dangerous and provide services to piisclude 
juvenile offenders from causing further problems. These agencies must also provide services that 
assist in troubled students' educational and personal development. 

No. 36: Consistently enforce the information-sharing agreements. 

At least once annually, school administrators should review their ' information-sharing 
agreements to ensure they comply with federal and state laws and to ensure school administrators 
and staff are doing everything possible to share such information with those who have a 
legitimate need to know. Special follow-up should be given by the court to ensure that court 
orders and other information-sharing agreements among agencies comply with court guidelines. 
The student record policy should state that student records may be shared with any teacher, staff 
member or youth-serving professional who has a legitimate ne^ to know. 

No. 37: Establish a parentA^olunteer center on each campus. 

The center can recruit, coordinate and encourage parents to participate in the educational 
process. Possible activities include helping supervise hallways, playgrounds, restrooms or other 
trouble spots. Classroom visits and participation in specii^ events is encouraged. A special 
training program that outlines expectations and responsibilities for parents in volunteer roles can 
be particularly helpful. School crime decreases when responsible adult stq>ervision is present. 

No. 38: Conduct annual school safety training programs. 

Prior to the start of each school year, traininig sessions should be held for all site administrators 
and security personnel to review school safety procedures. Staff should be regulariy updated on 
safety plans through in-service training. The training should include certificated and dassifled 
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Staff as well as part-time and substitute employees. 

No. 39: Provide teacher training programs. 

Special in-house training on student behavior management should be offered for teachers and 
administrators. Strategies that worked 20 years ago no longer may be effective. Teachers must 
develop coping skills and techniques for controlling classroom behavior and dealing with 
disruptive youth and angry parents. 

No. 40: Conduct an annual review. 

Every school should conduct an annual safety assessment of its safe school. The evaluation 
component is a continuing reality check and refinement of the safe school actions and attinides 
that the school wishes to create and maintain. The assessment may reveal that additional steps 
should be taken to improve adult supervision, revise curricula, pass legislation, redesign facilities 
or establish new programs. 

Conviction and Commitment 

Well-educated, socially responsible citizens constitute this country's greatest strength. On the 
eve of the twenty-first century, we are called to act with conviction and pledge commitment from 
the highest levels of government to the most intimate circles of caring — our families. Citizens 
in partnership, we must guarantee that our children are educated in violence-free schools and 
communities. 
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Briefing Page 

The National School Safety Center 
4165 Thousand Oaks Boulevard, Suite 290 
Westlake Village, California 91362 
(805)373-9977 



What b the National School Safety Center (NSSQ? 

The National School Safety Center is America’s most definitive and focused national effort to promote a safe, welching 
and violence-free environment in our schools. School Safety is the top concern of parents nationwide. To meet national 
education objectives, schools must first be safe and free of intimidation and fear. NSSC accomplishes this task through its 
training and technical assistance activities. 

How was NSSC establbhed? 

The National School Safety Center was created by presidential directive in 1984 to meet the growing need for additional 
training and preparation in the area of school crime and violence prevention. NSSC*s chaige is to help combat the 
incidence of crime so that schools can be free to focus on their primary Job of educating our nation’s children. 

What doos the Center do? 

NSSC works with local school districts and communities.in developing customized safe school training and planning 
programs. School districts facing major crises or specific school safety problems may call the Center for on-site technical 
assistance and training. Since NSSC’s inception, more than 1,000 training programs have been conducted nationwide. 

NSSC serves as a clearinghouse for current information on school safety issues, maintaining a resource center with more 
than 50,000 articles, publications and films. 

The School Safety News Service, the definitive and most comprehensive source for school crime and violence prevention 
planning available, is published by NSSC. School Safety, the NSSC newsjoumal published three times each year, focuses 
on specific issues relating to school safety and school violence prevention. School So^ty Update, a newsletter published 
six times during the school year, provides monthly updates from around the country on the most critical issues facing our 
nation's schools and promising strategies to meet those issues. 

In addition to producing books, resource papers and films on school safety related topics, the Center sponsors practicums 
and workshops in response to specific school safety issues. NSSC assembles groups of experts and practitioners together to 
develop new strategies and model policies to address school crime and violence problems. 

Who receives its services? 

NSSC’s services and publications arc used by school administrators, law enforcement, state and federal legislators, juvenile 
and family court judges, journalists and other youth-serving professionals. School safety is dis^minated to 50,000 youth- 
serving professionals nationwide. 

Why b its current support essential? 

The work of creating safe schools is not yet complete. School safety is an ongoing process. As long as young people are 
compelled to attend school, we must provide a safe and secure environment 

Weapons, gangs and drugs continue to plague our nation’s schools. Forty-three percent of our nation's 7rl2 graders avoid 
restrooms because of fear. For the past five years, over 1 75 individuals have been violently killed at school. Fights, 
disruption and bullying continues unabated in many of the nation's 100,006+ schools. We must redouble our efforts 
towa^ school safety and remain focused on this critical mission. 

NSSC is the only national organization folly dedicated to safe schools. NSSC provides the only nationally certined school 
safety leadership training program. NSSC is the definitive service in safe schools keeping abreast of top education imes 
and response strategies relating to safe schools. The educational experience, goodwill, productive c^>actty, networking 
contacts and successful track record of NSSC place the Center in the strongest and most strategic position to deliver its 
support to the safe schools’ movement. NSSC is without peer and must be supported for the safety and well-being of all of 
America's children. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to appear before 
you to present my views on the causes of violence in children. For the past 23 years, I 
have been a professor at the University of Wisconsin, focusing my teaching and research 
on the effects of the mass media on children. Recently, I have participated in the National 
Television Violence Studx’. research that explores the television landscape' and the harm 
done to children by exposure to television violence. I have a book due out in September 
titled ''Mommy I’m Scared.** which helps parents protect their children firom the effects of 
media violence. Finally, and not the least important, I am the mother of a nine-year-old 
son, so I can address these issues as a parent as well as a researcher and author. 

As you will hear today, there are many factors that contribute to children behaving 
violently. Having done research on this issue myself, and having reviewed the vast and 
growing literature on this topic. 1 can say without hesitation that media violence is a 
substantial contributor to our children becoming violent, becoming desensitized to the 
consequences of violence, and becoming fearful of being a victim. Media images of 
violence make their contributions both in the short-term, inunediately after viewing, and 
in the long-term, as a cumulative effect of repeated exposure to violent images throughout 
childhood. There is an ovenvhelming consensus on this point among researchers and 
among public health organizations. Our youngest children are the most vulnerable, both 
because they are in the process of forming their own sense of right and wrong, and 
because they are not yet adept at distinguishing fantasy from reality. A recent meta- 
analysis of more than 200 studies involving more than 1,000 comparisons showed that 
viewing violence in programs of a wide range of types consistently contributes to a wide 
array of violent behaviors - ranging from stated intentions to commit violence to actual 
criminal violence. 

Research shows that the way violence is portrayed can make it more or less likely 
that a child will adopt violent attitudes or become violent. For example, violence that is 
committed by "good guys." that is shown as justified, and that shows little visible pain or 
harm is more likely to be imitated than violence committed by evil characters or violence 
that brings pain or punishment. The National Television Violence Study, which recently 
released its Year Three report on the most representative and extensive sample of 
television programs ever studied, showed that not only has violence remained at a high 
level on television (3 out of every 5 programs contain violence), the way most violence is 
portrayed is destined to promote children’s aggression. For example, in more than 40% 
of programs with violence, the “bad" violent characters are never punished; and only 4% 
of violent programs portray a theme that promotes nonviolence. Moreover, more than 
half of the violent interactions on television show no pain, and almost 40% of violent 
interactions show good guys behaving violently. If someone set out to design an ad 
campaign to promote violence by making it seem glamorous, effective, risk-free, and 
painless, they could hardly do better if they tried. 
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When we see children commit unspeakable and unexplainable acts of violence, it 
is natural to ask whether repeated exposure to media violence that is glamorized, 
sanitized, and trivialized contributed to their behavior. There is no doubt that each 
tragedy is the result of many unhealthy influences working together. But when a child 
resorts to gunfire to correct what he sees as an injustice, is it unreasonable to think that 
repeated exposure to violent incidents on television — 25% of which involve guns — 
might have provided encouragement to act that way? In many of these well-publicized 
incidents, the young perpetrators seem surprised at the severity of the consequences to 
themselves and their victims. Maybe the fact that violence on television usually 
underplays violence's negative effects has something to do with this. 

Although television violence is not the strongest contributor to children's violent 
behavior, it is the one over which we may have the most control. Producers and 
distributors of television programs make choices of what to show, and it is in their power 
to provide programming that is more or less likely to produce harm. 

What else can we do. besides urging the media to be more responsible? 

We need better parent education about the effects of media violence on children. 
When parents understand the harmful effects, they will be motivated to act in protective 
ways. We also need to promote media literacy education for children. Teaching children 
about the effects of television and teaching them the ways in which television distorts the 
reality of violence can help reduce many of the negative effects of what they see. 

Speaking personally as a parent who has a TV, a major problem is that TV 
automatically makes available in my home thousands of programs I would never select if 
I were making the choice. Rather than having the option of selecting what I want my 
child to see, everything is accessible at the touch of a remote, and I only have the option 
of playing defense - actively working to shield my child from what I consider the worst 
of it. Given that I must play defense, I need accurate information about the content of 
programs. TV ratings can help, but only if all stations (including NBC)' use ratings that 
at least point to where the violence is; and the ratings will need to be assigned accurately 
and consistently. Blocking technologies like the V-chip, that will permit parents to keep 
the most harmful programs from entering our homes, will need to be effective and user- 
friendly. 



'NBC refuses to go along with the amended TV rating system, implemented in October, 

1 997, which adds content letters, including a V for violence, to the origin^ age-based TV 
Parental Guidelines. The Year 3 research of the National Television Violence Study showed that 
without the content letters, the age-based ratings of TVG, TVPG, TVI4, and TVMA are 
unrelated to the presence of violence in programs. 
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If all of us want to help parents socialize their children well, it will be important 
that research be continued to monitor the TV landscape and to keep tabs on how 
appropriately television programs are being rated, whether the existing rating system 
needs to be modified further, and how well the V-chip and other blocking devices are 
working. We need to ensure that these new tools really help parents reduce TV’s 
negative influences and help promote children’s healthy development. In spite of the 
enormity and complexity of the problem of child violence and the fact that aggressicm- 
promoting images seem firmly intrenched in the televisicm landscape, I believe that media 
education for parents and children, better labeling of programs, and effective blocking 
tools can really make a difference. 



Cantor, J. (1998, forthcoming). Mommy, I*m scared: How TV and movies frighten 

children and what we can do to protect them, San Diego: Harvest Books/Harcourt 
Brace. 

Federman, J, (Ed„ 1998), Executive National Television Violence Study, 

Volume 3, Santa Barbara, CA: Center for Conimunication and Social Policy, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 
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For Moie Information About the National Television Violence Study 



See: 



http://rcscarcli,iicsli.cdii/cori/ccsp,btiiil 



or call: 



(805) 893-7879 
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National Television Violence Study 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 16, 1998 



Contact: Donna Hicks 



(202)828-8813 



Sharon Reis 
(202) 828-8878 



http://reseafch.ucsb.edu/cori/ccsp.html 



NEW STUDY REVEALS GLAMORIZED VIOLENCE CONTINUES TO PERVADE 

AMERICAN TELEVISION 

Research finds more prime time shows with violence and children at high risk: age-based ratings 

not enough 

Washingtoiit DC - Despite continued public concern, the final report of the three-year National 
Television Violence Study finds TV violence continues to pose a serious risk of harm to children. 
The study released today also concluded that the proportion of prime-time broadcast and basic cable 
shows with violence has increased since 1994. The researchers determined that the way TV 
violence is portrayed encourages children to learn aggressive behavior, among other risks. The 
study also found that most age-based ratings do not provide information about the presence of 
violence in programs, affirming the TV industry's decision to add content descriptors, such as ''V 
for violence, to the new TV rating system. 

The study focused on key features of violent portrayals that either increase or diminish the risk of 
harmful effects on viewers, especially children. Previous research has established that exposure to 
TV violence can contribute to aggressive attitudes and behaviors, to desensitization to real-world 
violence, and to increased fear in viewers. However, said Dr. Ed Donnerstein, study senior 
researcher and dean of social sciences at the University of California, Santa Barbara (UCSB), ^e 
effect of violent content depends on how it is portrayed and not all violent depictions pose the same 
degree of risk for viewers." 

The study found that most violence is glamorized and sanitized. Across the three years of the study, 
nearly 40% of the violent incidents on television are initiated by “good" characters who are likely to 
be perceived as attractive role models. The long-term negative consequences of violence are 
portrayed in only 1 5% of programs, when averaged over the three years. *These patterns teach 
children that violence is desirable, necessary, and painless," said E^. Dale Kunkel, associate 
professor of conununication at UCSB, and a senior researcher for the study. 

Nearly three-quarters of violent scenes contain no remorse, criticism, or penalty for violence, and 
“bad" characters go unpunished in 40% of programs. Programs that employ a strong anti-violence 
theme remain extremely rare, averaging 4% of all violent shows. Overall, the percentage of 
programs on television that contain some violence is virtually unchanged at 61%, compared to 61% 
last year and 58% in 1-994-95. 
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However, programs containing violent content have become more frequent in prime time, rising by 
14% (from 53% to 67%) on the broadcast networks and 10% (from 54% to W%) on basic cable 
since 1994. "For those who think the TV violence problem is solved, it is not," said Dr. Daniel Linz, 
study senior researcher and chair of the law and society program at UCSB. "This increase in 
prevalence is problematic since the portrayal of most TV violence poses risks, and prime time also 
attracts the largest number of viewers." During the three-year study period, premium cable networks 
consistently have contained the highest percentage of programs with violence, averacine 92% since 
1994. 

Researchers at UCSB examined the largest and most representative sample of television content 
ever evaluated in a single study. For three years, programs on 23 TV channels were selected over a 
nine-month period to create a composite week of programming. Since 1 994, more than 6,(XK) hours 
of progranuning have been analyzed. 

The report highlights portrayals of violence that pose a high risk for children. These portrayals 
include a cluster of plot elements that increase the risk that children who watch will learn aggressive 
attitudes and behaviors. A high-risk portrayal includes all of the following elements: (1) a 
perpetrator who is attractive; (2) violence that seems justified; (3) violence that goes unpunished; 

(4) minimal consequences to the victim; and (5) violence that seems realistic to the viewer. 

The smdy found that violent incidents that qualify as high risk for children under 7 arc found most 
often in cartoons. "Younger children have difficulty distinguishing televised fantasy from reality, 
and are therefore at increased risk of imitating cartoon violence,” said Dr. Barbara J. Wilson, a 
study senior researcher and professor of communication at UCSB. The average American 
preschooler who watches mostly cartoons is exposed to over 500 high-risk portrayals of violence 
each year. 

The study was undertaken at four research universities, each of which conducted independent 
studies->the Uriiversity of California, Santa Barbara; the University of Texas, Austin; the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; and the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Ratinas D eficient Without Content Descriptors; Universitv of Wisconsim Madison 

The study also involved the first systematic investigation of the TV Parental Guidelines, the 
industry’s rating system, which was implemented in January, 1997. There are six rating levels: TVY 
and TVY7 for children's programs, and TVG, TVPG, TV 14, and TVMA for general audience 
programs. The study’s sample of programs was collected before the industry added content 
descriptors, such as “V” for Violence, to the ratings. 

The report showed that for most programs, the rating a program received was completely unrelated 
to whether or not the program contained violence. Although the ratings of children's programs in the 
sample distinguish between programs with vs. without violence, the ratings of general audience 
programs do not. Specifically, among programs designated as TVY (All Children) or TVY7 
(Directed to Older Children), a higher proportion of violent than nonviolent programs are rated 
TVY7. In contrast, among general audience programs, the distribution of ratings is virtually 
identical for programs with and without violence. 
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These findings show that the ^reement by most networks and cable channels to add content labels 
including a V for violence was necessary for the identiHcation of violence in programs. "If the 
purpose of jthe V-chip is to help parents shield their children from violent programs, it will not be 
able to do its job unless all networks adopt the amended system with content labels," remarked Dr. 
Joaime Cantor, the University of Wisconsin professor who led the ratings research. The report's 
recommendations urge NBC, which has refused to adopt the amended system, to join the other 
networks in using the more informative ratings. 

Showing Consequences of Violence Changes Adolescent Beliefe: University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Ht» 

After testing prototype anti-violence public service announcements (PSAs) with adolescent 
audiences, researchers at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (UNC), found that PSAs that 
depict negative consequences of violent behavior are more effective at influencing youth beliefs 
about handgun violence than those that do not. Many recent anti-violence public service messages 
analyzed by the researchers portray violence with no depiction of negative consequences. 

"This research shows that any effort to combat the overwhelming number of violent images with 
anti-violence messages must make clear that violent behavior can be personally harmful,” said UNC 
senior researcher Jay M. Bernhardt 

Violence in Reality Programs; University of Texas. Austin 

The overall level of violence in nonHctional “reality” programming remained stable across the three 
years of the study, with just under two-Hfths of all reality programs displaying at least one instance 
of violence (39% in Year 3. 37% in Year 2, 39% in Year 1). This level is below the level of 
violence in programming overall. In all three years, however, there are important differences in 
violent presentations by reality program sub-genre. “Police reality shows invariably contain 
violence in all three years, and tabloid news programs are more violent than most other reality 
shows,” noted Dr. Ellen Wartella. dean of the college of communication at University of Texas at 
Austin. “At the same time, talk shows feature relatively little visual violence,” she said. Across the 
three years of the study, violent reality programming is typically found during the evening. 

Project Background 

The project was commissioned for three years by the National Cable Television Association. An 
advisory council oversees the research and ensures its independence and scientiHc integrity. Chaired 
by Dr. Donald Roberts of Stanford University, it includes representatives from such organizations 
as the American Medical Assn., the National Education Assn., the National PTA, and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, as well as the writers’, directors’, and producers’ guilds. The study is 
coordinated by the Center for Communication and Social Policy at UCSB. 

Further information about the study can be obtained on the Center’s Web site, 
http://reseaich.ucsb.edu/cori/ccsp.html. 
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My name is Dr. Scott Poiuntl and I am the Director of Psychological Services for the Cypress- 
Fairbanks Independent School District in Houston, Texas. 1 have been a school psychologist for 
:wcniy years and crisis ii'.tcrvcminu and prevention has been the highest professional priority in 
my school system. I have authored several books and chapters on this subject and have provided 
training sessions tor scliool personnel around the country. I am here today rq>reseming the 
National Association of School Psychologists (NASP), an organuidion of 20,300 school 
psychologists who promote educ^ipnally and psychologically healthy environments for all 
children and youth. I ser\c as the Chairman of the National Emergency Assistance Team 
(NIAT) for NASP. I am ^ilso on the National Advisory Board for the National Association for 
Victims Assistance ( SOV A ). N.ASP'iind NOVA have fonned a very rewarding professional 
alliance. I work with school children, teachers and parents ^very day. 

I also served as the team leader of the National Crisis Teams sent to Paducah, ICeniucky and 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, fol lowing recent school shootings. I hesc two communities asked NOVA 
to provide assistance. The purpose of the National Crists Teams in those two cummunities were 
the following 

» To identify those most atYected by ihe crisis and to provide them assistance. 

» To provide guidance, support and training to local caregivers who would be providing 
long-term assistance tn their community. . . ^ 

» To provide an open forum and public meeting for all residents of the eominunity to 

release emotional steam and to receive immediate assistance and information about long- 
term assistance. 

The initial NOV.\ teams only stay ir. communities for 3 to 4 days and then leave ongoing care in 
the hands of local carccivers. .Additional assistance can be requested from the national olHce nf 
.\OV.A .. 

I have personally seen the pain and intense emotionality in Paducah and .lonesboro. I faced a 
crowd of over SOO parents und stuctettts tn .Tonesboro the day ailer ihe shooting, angry that the 
laws in Arkansas do noi allow* u lengrhy iixarccraiion for the youthful petpetrators. They were 
also tortured by the questions about w iiy and how the shooting occurred, and why children arc 
killing children. The NOVA team met with sludems, teachers and parents of the families of the 
deceased and injured. Wc provided processing sessions not only ai the school but at the hospital, 
police stations and in the churches It is clear that the path of the communities of Jonesboro and 
Paducah hu\ e cliaiigcd and things will never be the same. 

We must focus on the prevention of youth violence in our country, f had the opportunity last 
Friday to present some of my ideas to the President of the United States, the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of Education. I was one of a group of national experts on youth violence who 
sat around a table m the cabinet room and shared ideas with the leaders of our country. 

I have been asked many limes why these school shootiiigt have occurred and why there seems to 
be an increase in the problems witli youth violence. The answer is a complex one, but 1 believe 
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that we must recognize some things about young people today and make some very dramaiie 
changes. I would like to 4>utline sevemi points. 

t '■ 

I Many young people do not understand the finality of death. Psychological .theorists have 
outlined that by about age 1 3, children arc in the advanced stages of intellectual development and 
should understand the permanence of death, and that death is a biological process yet. twenty 
live years of working wiih children have taught me that most children and even many 
adolescents do not understand the finality of death. 

2 . Young people are very influenced by the extreme violence that is portrayed on television, in 
movies and video games. I believe that many times children who commit violent acts are simply 
carrying out what they see on television or at the movies. Our society glamorizes violence. 

Many children also see violent acts in their homes and neighborhoods and believe that through 
violence you cun get your way We must reduce violent behavior that is modeled for young 
people not only through the media but in our homes, schools and communities. 

3. We also must reduce gun availability to children. There are approximately 5,000 gun deaths 
to children under the age or i S each year in America. There is a gun in every third home and 
almost every child can obtain a gun in a few hours. We are all very aware of the dramatic rise in 
the homicide and suicide rate over the last several decades. 

I raise the fntlowiug queslinns: arc children today that much more aogry than children 30 years 
ago, and were the members of this committee concerned about another child or teenager shooting 
others out of anger when you w ere in school? I think wc all know that arguments between 
children used to be seiiled with fists. I do not condone that, but it was very rare to have a serious 
injury! The trigger pulls the linger! An angry child who has access to a gun will use it because 
It is there and in their hands. 1 know that gun control i.s a complex issue in our country, but 1 also 
know* tliat guns represent the smgle greatest threat to education and school children. \ am very 
saddened by the shooting at a school in Edinboro. Pennsylvania just a few days ago. On behalf 
of N ASP this past weekend 1 provided school consultation services to personnel in Edinboro who 
arc dealing with the attermath of that tragic shooting. 

I have personally counseled the victims of youth violence and youth suicide. 1 have had many 
conversations w ith parents where I pleaded with them to remove guns from the home of their 
homicidal or suicidal child. One lather in the aftermath of his daughter's suicide with his pistol 
Said, "but 1 thought that I taught all my children never to touch the pistol that 1 kept loaded on the 
dresser in my bedroom." Llnlbriunately she used it to commit suicide. The goodbye note to her 
p.orcnts said, "why did you moke this so easy and make this gun so available to me?" I1ie youth 
suicide rate is at or near an all time high; approximately 60% of youth suicides involve a gun. 

t present crisis intervention infonnaiion to school personnel regularly and 1 raise questions about 
the need for guns in every third home in America and share statistics that show that a gun is more 
likely to kill a loved one through accidents, homicides or suicides than to be used to defend a 
home from an intruder. At one presentation, during the break f heard from two scliool 
custodians. The first one did not like my cautionary message about guns. The second one 
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showed me three fingers he tost and a scar on the side of bis face from where his ex-wife shot 
him in a inoment of anger. Kc went on to comment that he did not own a gun anymore. 1 also 
support legislation that prosecutes adults when their gun was used by a child to injure or kill 
himself or someone else. 

4. My experience after every school crisis has been that students always had many reasons to 
suspect homicidal or suicidal behavior. Many limes friends or classmates were told very definite 
plans about homicidal or suicidal behavior. We must end the conspiracy of silence that allows 
guns, drugs and other weapons m our schools. There arc estimates that as many as 270.000 guns 
go to school in America. We must begin at an early age and teach children that if they are 
feeling unsafe and especially if someone is talking about homicide or suicide that they must get 
adult help right away. We must ensure that every adolescent also knows where to gel adult help. 

is an ambitious goal because to end the silence %yill involve many changes in churches, 
schools and our families. 

5. I also believe that 30 minute.s of every school day needs to be set aside to teach children skills 
such as problem solving, anger management impulse control, how to get along with othen and 
how to feel good about tliemselves. There are many excellent curriculum programs available, 
but ihey will not be used in many cla.ssrooms without legislative mandates. 

The American Psychological Association (APA) and NASP have uuilined the following 
prcthclivc factors of youth violence. 

» child abuse 

• violence in the home 

► ineffective parenting 

» media violence 

► gun access 

» prejudice 

► poverty 

» .substance abuse 

1 have had the chance to ask many schoorpcrsonhel what we can do about youth violence and 
school safety. Their answer is that we must pul children first, provide funding for children first, 
and provide funding for prevention and mental health programs for children and their families. 
This needs to include funding for more positions in the schools for mental health professionals 
such as counselors and school psychologists. Our society spends billions of dollars on 
incarceration and very little on prevention. I believe that prevention programs could reduce and 
eliminate the tragedies that we experience in places like Paducah and Jonesboro. 

r do not have time to outline all the ideas that I have on prevention. Many of them will requlie 
substantial funding allotments. My belief is that the publie schools in America ore doing a good 
job with the limited resources that they have. Our schools are safer than our communities, but 
obviously not perfectly safe. Wc must increase fimding for prevention programs and provide 
after-school supervised activities to all children not just those who are gifted enough to make the 
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vanity sports learn. Supervised alter -school programs provide the opportunity for young people 
10 be mentpred and have positive role models outside of their own family. 

i •• 

I uppreetate the opportunity to talk with you today. 1 know that incidems like Jonesboro and 
Paducah could happen anywhere and that all schools in America must work on prevention and 
intervention. School safety is an attainable goal that involves a committed student body, faculty 
and community, t would like lo close with the following quote. 'The future is the past in 
preparation." 

Hnally. 1 would like to ask if wc have a rationale in predict fewer school crisis situations and less 
school violence for the 1 998- 199 *) school year than we had in 1997-1998? Whai has changed 
about our society? You have the power to work Inward nationally legislated changes to reduce 
youth violence. I hope that my comments help you in that imporlant work. A crisis is an 
opportunity to make needed changes and we have had Mdggcrilig school crises. If we do not 
make changes, then our past will determine our ftiture and we will continue to have a severe 
problem with youth violence. 

$incerelv. 



Scott Poland. Ed.D 

Director of Psychological Serv ices 

Cypress-Fairhanks Intermediate School District 
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Good aftentoon Mr. Chairman. 1 am Dr. Rodney Hammond, Director of the Division of Violence 
Prevention of the National Center for liyury Pieventioti and Control. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. I am very pleased to be here today to discuss the public healdi perspective on 
violence and children. I will (1) provide data about youth violence in our communities and schools; 
(2) discuss some ways we can intervene now to prevent violence, highlighting some specific 
prevention programs that work; and (3) discuss how the public health a^iroach can contribute to die 
prevention of violence. 

What Wg Know 

Two main objectives in youth violence prevention are to reduce the frequency with which youth use 
feice or resort to violence, and to reduce the lediatity of youth violence which does occur. While 
any violence among children is disturbing, we should jfdl be particularly concerned when that 
violence becomes lethaL Homicide, remains the second leading Cause of death for young Americans 
between the ages of 15 and 24 and the leading cause of death for African Americans in this ago 
group. For children ages 10*14 years, homicide is the third leading cause of death. What has 
changed most dramadcally over the past 20 years has been the emergence of fatal youth violence 
children killing children. Although there has been a sligitt. decrease in national youth homicide rates 
since 1993. the number of yotuig people who die violently reoiains unacceptably hi^ and the recent 
multiple shootings in schools underecores the importance of addressing youth violence. There was 
once a time when paicnla felt confident fiiat their children were safe at school, but now lethal 
violence has begun to a pp ear in schools — a place where diildren unquestionably ought to be safe. 



Ill 



In die past several mcmihs, violence in flclKwts has daiiiiiiatcfl the news and produced fear afid unease 
in individual ettieens and communities. Also in recent months, many have been sbodud at the 
profile of those involved. In the Jonesboro, Arkansas, Paducah, Kentucky, and Pearl, Missisnppi 
shootings, allofthcp ei pe ha tois were white males of an median age of 13.3; all ofthe fatalities were 
white female of an median age of 14.5; and all of die perpetrators and victiins knew each other. Just 
diispast weekend, the news highlighted another tragedy, diis time in Edinboro, Pennsylvania, where 
a 14 yearold-boy fatally shot a teacher and injured three others at a school dance. 

We have analyzed the data relating to the recent events in Jonesboro, Paducah, and Pearl, and we 
also have compiled statistics from all other incidents of lethal violence in schools where multiple 
deaths occurred since 1992. Our analysis shows that whereas there were only 2 rocended multiple- 
death shooting events in schools between 1992 and 1995 (each involving 2 deaflis), there were 9 
multiple homicide events in schools between September 1995 and the present In addition to the 
cases of Jonesboro, Paducah, and Pearl, 6 other schools have experienced violence involving 2 or 
3 deaths. 



Our snapshot analysis to date is based on preliminaiy findings from research that the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) has underway, in collaboration with the National School 
Safety Center and the Departments of Education and Justico. In conjunction widt the U.S. 
Department of Education, we are extending our monitoring of violent, school-associated deadis in 
order to document whether multiple-death incidents represent an increasing trend. 
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Win iwevenlion strategies that show premise in Ugb-risk urban areas be qiplicable to subinban and 
small-town America? While we do not yet have all of Ae answers needed to prevent aU incidents 
of school or conimunity you A violence, we do know enough to act now. This is what wc know 
about the problem of youth violence: 

This b a probleiB of chOdren UlUng diildrai. What is so shocking about recent events is (he age 
of Ae perpetrators and Ae victims. In recent years Ac average age of homicide ofienders and 
victims has grown younger and younger, according to statistics from Ae Departments of Justice awl 
HealA and Human Services. More and more, instead of settling disputes with a fist-fight in Ae 

school yard rbildten are taking out their ftustratioas in finr more aggressive ways. Data suggest that 

youA violence has become worse - not because children are fighting a lot more - but because Aeir 
fighting has become more lethal. 

The problem b not limited to Inner cities. The recent school shootings in nwiiit towns have 
countered the stereotype of youA violence as an inner-city, gang-related problem. In feet, while 
youA homicide rates in major urban areas have dropped in recem years, rates m mid-sized urban 
areas are canstont or even increasing in some areas, lliis partem may represemt Ae spread of youA 
violence from our cities to niral America or this may be a totally difierent problem. There are 
enough Aflfeiences in Ae circumstances of Aesc incidents to warrant a closer look. 

Violence in schooh occurs more Aan any of ns would Hlu to bcibve. Evem a single killing in 
or around a school is a devastating event. We need to be assured that schools are safe for our 
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ehildfcn. AWioarih viokncc in Bchool scttjggg igmaacnta only a tiny fraction of all ymith 

i •- 

(leas tim 1 % of violmce-iclated deadts [honuciiie and suicide] among achool-aged dnUicn betwcaa 
1992 and 1994 oecuired in or around achools), die nmnbcr of multiple IdlUnga in the past 3 yean 
is cause for grave concern. Moroover. we must check the vtoloKC occurring in our conmiunities as 
well as in our sehoids. Sebools and communities are linked in so many ways that it is viitnally 

in^ossihle to ceosidm the problem and possiUe aohidens in isi^on. What h^pens inside and on 
die way to and ftom the adwol reflects what is happening in the snnonnding comimHiity. 

HomkWcsaree«|ythel^afawlcAei«tatacmsaryaMb vMescft Understadably. idtentioii 
focuses on die tcniblehagedy of violent deaths. Bnt them is an underiymgl^rGr of non-teal vMent 
behavior diatriioiildalann us. both ler its own sake and as a pceenner to lednl violence. Wedonot 
have aUofdwinfiMiiaticii we need to quantify the impact of iMii>&tBl violence. Wedoknow, 
aceeeding to the CDC’s Youth Risk Beimvior Slavey (YRBS) - a nadeoal swvcy of high school 

students, dial in I99S. 40% of high echoed students reimned befaig in at hM oim piqfsieal 
Onpah 12 months. 20% evened esnying a weapon at bast once in the pteviom 30 days, and moca 

than 7% had earned a gen. Meuc than S% of the students rsposted beiag th reaten aj or u^uicd with 
a wopen on school properly during the ptevions 12 mendis. - And I out of 20 mirtmti was afisid 

to go to school at taaat onee in the preVHiis 30 days became of fhedneat of vieddnec. 

These YRBS slatiaiics should be dnasuthai three ewo 'cariy wmnh«sipis* of potanliany letel 

viobnee. Tiaeldiit the erireiyfnaliorial incMeneo etf thiMh. wuapen cnvii«. and eN^ 
potaoliallyviobalhahawbr is iniporiBiit inadditbn. itbimpeitanlthaiwempoiid toflgealsiw 
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individual school settings. In at least two of the recent school shooting events, verbal thmify 
repoitedly ineceded die killings. The threats were not r^xnted to school officials, yi/ho mig ht iiave 
intervened. 

The mijoiily of school violence occurs among friends or acqaaintancca*«ol strangers. A study 
of 1992-1994 school-associated violence found that 85 ofthe 105 deafos resulted from i nteip er son al 
disputes — not random violence inflicted by a sttangor. In other words, the young person's inability 
to manage anger, resolve inevitable adolescoit conflicts, or rebound from a foiled romance or 
re]cctton by friends too often fliels a violent, often lethal response. As with so many adult 
homicides, these school-related killings can be seen in the context of perapnal relationships, hi fuch 
of the 3 recent mult^le school shootings, all ofthe pcipetratois knew the victims, in 2 cases, tile 
motivation appears to have been revenge for perceived romantic rejection; in the otiier. the young 
man apparently bad mocked his peers who were part of a regular prayer circle. Many promising 
prevention strategies focus on teaching young people how to ingnovo tiieir skills in mimag^g anger 
and int er pers o nal conflict. ^ 

Schools and our society In general are in-prepared to deal with the probleth of school violence. 
Wc need more information to develop response plans, policies, and trainitig to prevent violence in 
schools. As a society, we haven't yet developed the capacity to respond to the problem of kids 
killing kids, and we are liot yet equipj^ to respond to the pheftomcnem of younger chilcli^ 
becoming involved, as peipetretois and as victims, in homicides, hi sHupifig an efiioctivc response, 
we must focus on prevention. 
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Wmat Wt nn Annirr Tins PntaaMt mw 

Pnvcatiai it posable-and we don't have to undenrtaiid all the leamis wl^ childiai commit 
violence bcfcae we take action. Wc know enough now to invest in sohitnins that can prevent future 
tragedies -mcchoola and communities. Viokpcepievaition eflfarta feeua an chang ing >ndii «AKii« > 
attitudes, beliefe, and behaviors; iniproving the soda! cnviroiinicnt of tamilies, pecn, and the 
commumty; or dunging the physical cnviromnoit, such as addressiiig access of young pec^le to 
alcohol and Ollier dhigs, as weU as uasuperviaedecccss to weqxms. We can’t expect any single 
action to solve the problems of youth violence, but over time, these appioadtes can make a 
diflerence. 

Rescaidi undertaken by CDC and other icspected researdiera in the field show that there are three 
actions wc can take now that could have a tremendous impact on our ability to prevent school 
violence: (1) increase efibits to reduce the propensity of young people to use anger or to resort to 
imy kind of violence as a re^nse to inteipenonal problems; (2) use cunent technology to generate 
better inloiination about the nature and scope of the problem and to deliver tools to paients 
and otha coflnnunity monbers; and (3) prevent the escalation of violent bdiavior into lethal actions. 



i BCfWRCilort l lltrfdimU i e Pr0PCarttVnfv«iBg^iMOPletau»gfor g eortpgiMoitteanvlgiiiil 
ot YlolM i tt a a a rfinnntf to intcrperaanal problema . Many strategies have piorhise, such as 
paicntiiig programs that focus on parents and young children and school-based training that enhances 
students* social and problon-solvmg skills. Recent evaluatioDS of such programa confimt that th^ 
do have an impact on redudng aggressive behavior and/or violent acta. A number of yoiifo violence 
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prevention projects supported by CDC have shown eocuinaging results. These projects have 
targeted predommately urban, high-risk youth and may be applicable to other areas of the country; 
however^ these projects have not been evaluated in rural settiiigs. Ongoing, fbllow-up studies on 
these pro grams will look to see ifthese results are appropriate for replication and continue to show 
promise over tirne. Here are some specific ejcamples: 

> Peace Builders in Tucson, Arizona, and Salinas, Califonua,-wofk in el em entary schools to reduce 
physical and vcrisal aggression by creating a **cuhuio of peace" within the school. Throughout 
die school year, counselors or other specially tiaiiied instructors, using various methods such as 
modeling, role play, and self-monitoriog teach students to interact socially in a positive way. 
The main messages are to praise others, avoid insults, seek advice, and speak up about hurt 
feelings. The intervention has achieved significant behavioral inqnovenient. Tcacheraiepoited 
an overall decline in individual problem bdiaviors such as fighting and destniction of pr ope r ty 
belonging to othnrs. The follow up study will look to see if these results continue to hold up 
over time as die students progress through middle school. 

^ The University of Midiigan is evaluating a thiee-levd intervention to prevent aggressive and 
violent interpersonal behavior mong high-risk urban youth, ages 7*13, residing in higb-vioknee 
areas of Chicago and Aurora, Illinois. The first level consisla of clasnoom-based training to 
increase awareness and knowledge about foctors that mfluenoe peer and other social 
tHilionships. The next level iiictudes activities in the first level phis training oonductiedtliioQifi 
small groups and peer relationships for bi^-ruk children. And the third level adds a furnty 
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intCTVcnticm for the high-risk children and their families. The results show that & 

i 

of classroom, small group and fomily mterventions significantly reduced aggressive behavior 
among study paiticipants who had demonstrated higher levels of aggression. 

► In Richmond, Virginia,, the Youth Violence Prevention Program is a school-based project to 
reduce aggressive behaviors among 6^ graders. The 16-session curriculum teaches students how 
to use alternative methods to deal with violence and how to use adaptive mefiiods to deal with 
anger. The program also has a peer mediation program thst uses a problem-solving ^iproa^ 
to reinforce foe skills students learn in the curriculum. The results show significant roductioiis 
in fight-related injuries requiring medical attention, a lower fiequcncy of threats to hurt a tettdicr, 
and significant improvements in self-esteem. Students in the progr am had fewer suspensions 
for figbtmg, bringiitg weapons to schooL disnqitive behavior, and defiance of srdiool aufoority. 

A study of a violence p^ention curriculum for el e me n t a ry school students in Sri nttr, 
Washington, showed a pc^tive impact in reducing aggressive physical acts and pm- 

social behavior. The effect was modest, but combined with a growing body of evidence fiom 
other evaluated interventioiis, should give us hope that, just as violence is a Learned behavior, it 
can be unlearned. 

We have pul in place some programs that work, and we ktiorw some strate gi cs for reducing youth 
violence. However, we need a more complete mponse to this pnblem. Parents, teaeheia, sch^ 
adminiitraton and othm need to have leadbr access to dm best, most current, sdenoe-btsed 
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infiimution. They need the dtUIs to identify and heJp chiMwa rt riik to that the tt»gedies of oar 

inner dties snd the tragodies of Joassboio, Padneah and Pearl aran't ic|>eatcd. 



gather aomc infennation on teceni school ahootiaga, we taefc c owi pieli i MiM ve <faa on violait injuries 
that an crnsiatently collected over time. It is not enough just to count cases of deafts among young 
people. Descriptive information about the violent events is needed, such as foe demogi^ic 

chanctoistics-ofthepec^le involved, the niationfoip between the victim and foe petpetiator. and 

the seventy and cost of foe injury. A surveillance system that coibcts, mulyzes. mterptets. and 
dissemhiBtcs such data would provide valuable infoimation for school administtators. law 
enforcement ofiRcials, and other poUcy-makers. Experience wifo sound surveillance systems shows 

that such systems are efibetive tools for guiding fhmiepievcnCioneffiats. Fm example, foe Fatality 

Analysis Reporting System (PARS) has provided vital infoimation about automobile crashes^ 
helped guide prevention efforts in that area of injury control.. Wc also need to provide 
assistance and state-of-the-art information about what woiks to parents, teacheis, and other 
community members who need to be involved in violence prevention. 

rrCTH It YtPlMt be hg Yfair from bewroing kt h g l. While list fights and playground scuffles are 

haimfW.wc need to emba* on a constamvigU to prevent foeaeitKadente from becoming fetal Over 

8S%ofallvi(deat deaths among childien 1 0-14 years of age involve the use of a weapon. Between 

1993 and 1995, if 10-14 year old children did not have nnsupervisedaccesstaleftalwe^ioia, 1,112 

children mi^t be alive today and thousands of ofoer diildren may have been spared serious injury. 




AYQiou^ we have bocn able to 
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Although homicide rates have begun to decrease, the recent school fatalities illustrate the potential 
for tragedy when young people have unsupervised . access to lethal weapons. Children’s 
unsupervised access to Imhal weapons increases the likelihood that young people’s dilutes will 
result in deadi, rather than a black eye or injured pride. 

In particular, firearms were used in 90% of the deaths resulting from the violent use of a weapon for 
10-14yearold victims in 1993-1995. Firearm-ielated injuries diat did not result in death are even 
more numerous. For example, more than 2 1,000 school-aged children were treated in emergency 
departments for fireann-related injuries in 1995, We know tiiat the Icthalily of violence among 
children has increased over lime, and statistics show that the increase is associated with fireanns. 

What Does Pijbuc health Havr t o ogggR? 

Public heahb cim make an important contribution to preventing youth violence. We aU wish 
there were one simple solution to tiiis problem of school violence. The reahty is that tiioo's no such 
thing. The problem is complex and the response needs to draw on the best that all sectors have to 
offer education, psychology, social work, criminology, public health, medicine, and others. It is 
critical to proWde leadership and mobtli» these divert disc^lines to sei^ creative solutions to the 
problem of violence, and to tra^late what we know from science into sound prevention programs, 
Public health strategies can contribute significantly. . 

In public health, we are approwhing the problem of youth violence by asking four questions: 

• What is the problem? (Surveillance) . r , 
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• What on the causes? (Research) 

S'. 

• What worics to help prevent the problem? (IntervcDtion evahiatioa) 

• How do you do it? (Program implcmentatioii) 



At CDC, we an adtoeasing the problem of youth violence ttuongh tiu: lens of each of diese steps. 

We an siypMtiag research to identity some ofttie risk factors for violence 
auch as the impact ofecenoniic and nciahborhooddiamialiiics.ii.MM!— to 
inihicnee of ethnic identity on young tnales. Wo have recently evaluated 14 yontti violence 
programs around the country to determine which approaches, or conMnatkei of ^ipmartiri. lyff 
to be effective. We have briefly described the ongeing evahiatiaiis ofpmiiisiag programs fliat 
pronwlcpowtivctocialcnvinwiiiujUfbrvoiiiigciiAhMMi^ WealfohBwpndnpid 

a manual to help communities develop pnventioo activities - PrryeMtom nefaroe.- A 

/^BMeworA/br CbmawnirKdertea - aid an in flKi 



We also ■» 



is the following 



Vlel Hn i P a r vs ni leo. 



ncadloknow 
The Best Practices 



help. Thera naads m be a way to 
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schools with guidance in selecting violence pfeventscmp^ But wearejuatbegmiiingto. 
fill the needs of die schools. 

• ComprdMnstve School Health Eilacation. Young people must acquire the skills needed to 

prevtait fiiture hyuries and violence. To help state and local oducatioDal agencies and schools 
promote safety and teach students the sldUs needed to prevent fiiture injuries and violence^ CDC, 
in ooUabontion with other federal and national non-govennncntal organizations, has recently 
begun the process of developing evidence-based ipjuty and violence prevention guidelines. The 
guidelines develc^iment process has been successfully employed fiir the topics of tobacco use 
picvoition, HTV infection prevention, nutrition, and physical activity. Tt inchidea an extensive 
review and synthesis of the literature on effective 'program components the creatioD of an 

expert panel to guide the process. 

• Commanication Skills Between Parents and Schools. Parents need to see schools as a 
resource fi>r help with diildrcn who exhibit problem behavior. The schools can link parents (o 
programs in the community , but there is a gap in gutting knowledge to the parents. Schools can 
help bridge this gap. 

• Parenting Sldlla. Parenting programs are impoitant because the behavior of adults in the home 
can have an enonnoua influence on children. Parenting skills training can make a diffiw»| |>»A in 
ineventing violence and anti-social behavior in children. Many parents need agaigtan **^ to 
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develop stroctuied oivminineiits, and they need learn how to talk widi their dnldrea about the risks 
of weapons and fighting. 

• Outreach to high-risk jrooth. Many youfii are not accessible in traditional settings such as 



into programs intended to reduce the risk of violence. 

These are but a few of the approaches that our society can take to reduce youth violence, indudhig 
violence in and around achools. Our job as parents and citizens is to give children the chance to 
grow up in safe communities and safe schools. Our job as {Niblic health piactitionefs is to use 
science to help understand the patterns, ca u ses, and prevention of violence among young people. 
The need to prevent these deaths is urgent, and we have tho tools to begin to oraft a response. 

The time to take aefion is now. Wc roust turn our efforts to p icventing future iiqury and loss of life 
to our young people. Along with our partnciB mother fedaral agencies, such as the Dep ar t m ents of 
Justice and Bducation. the public health community can a substantial contribution to 
preventing violence among children. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. 1 am happy to answer any questions you or other 
memben of the Subcommittee may have. 



sdioob. We need to support the implementation ofefibits to identify and recruit hi^-riskyoutiK 
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Statement of 

the Honorable Matthew G. Martinez 

Ranking Member, Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Hearing on Violence and Children 
April 28, 1998 

Good Afternoon, I am pleased to join Chairman Riggs and my other colleagues at this 
very important hearing. I know all of us are looking forward to the testimony finom the 
expert panel of witnesses in attendance today. 

Violent behavior by childrra and youdi has always been a concern for educators, patents, 
and famili es. However, recent incidents in Jonesboro, Arkansas and West Paducah, 
Kentucky and now Edinboro, Pennsylvania have brought extreme scrutiny to the causal 
factors of violent acts by diildten and youth. Regardless of v^etfaer the violent behavior 
involved guns, knives or other wei^ns, happened during the school day, or as in 
Edinboro, at a school function, all such acts leave many in society, this Member of 
Congress included, confused and saddened. 

What causes children to act so violently often inflicting enormous physical harm with the 
cunning thought to only be possessed by those much older. While research has shown 
that a history of family violence and abuse of drugs and alcohol can contribute to violent 
behavior, to what extent do other factors play a role. And most inqx>rtantly, what can we 
as legislators, but even more importantly, as fathers, mothers and concerned citizens, do 
to limit acts of violence. 

Earlier this Congress, the House, on a bipartisan basis, q>proved a Juvenile Justice bill 
vduch was the culmination of many hours of work between myself. Representative Scott, 
Chairman Riggs, and Representative Greenwood. This bill centered heavily on 
prevention rather than punishment - reinforcing the family and community structure 
rather than tearing it apart Unfortunately, the House also passed another Juvenile Justice 
bill. This bill, sponsored by Representative McCollum focuses entirely on the 
punishment side of the delinquency equatioiL 

Clearly, there are differences in opinion as to ^^ch focus to take in reducing violent 
behavior among our children. No more so is this obvious, than in our debate on the two 
pieces of legislation which I have desmbed. I am a strong supporter of prevention efforts 
- eariy intervention, at a young age, can save a diild from a lifetime of misery. While 
there are efforts we can undertake at the Federal level which will lessen the frequency and 
impact of violent behavior by youth and children, I believe all of us need to start by 
looking at ourselves and asking “What am I doing as a parent, as a teacher, as a mentor or 
role model to positively influence a child's life? How does my behavior and my actions 
affect my children? 

Nearly all violent acts by children and youth are connected to some causal factor - sexual 
molestation, violent family life, family history of alcohol and drug abuse, and many 
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Others. AUofusneedtodoaU we can to ensure that the foundatioii^iidiich we give our 
diildieh in our homes is nuituring and positive. We all need to remember tfiat the q;^le 
does not fidl &r from the tree. 

Thank you Mr. Chainnan. 
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